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‘BUROPE at SIXES and SEVENS 3 





by Emile Benoit. Dr. Benoit describes the two European trade blocs and advances a new proposal for their 
unification on terms which would safeguard the legitimate trade interests of the U. S. and other outsiders. Using 
an original study of the U. S. payments crisis and the international competitiveness of American business, he 
presents a country-by-country survey of investment opportunities and discusses alternative business strategies 
for exploiting growing European markets. “A most provocative book . .. distinguished for its imagination, 
boldness, and clear-eyed view of the facts.”—LEONARD SILK, Senior Editor, Business Week. $5.00 
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& MARK TWAIN'S LETTERS To many 


edited with commentary by.Lewis Leary. Published for the first time— Mark Twain’s cheerful and prankish 
letters to Mary Rogers, one of the favorite “honorary nieces” of his later years. These letters reveal a warmth 
and affection Twain seldom expressed in public utterances or other correspondence. $3.50 


~_=_. 


VALUES AND IDEALS OF AMERICAN YOUTH +f 


So Sees eae ies oo a geass 


edited by Eli Ginzberg, with a Foreword by John Gardner. Twenty-two papers from the Golden Anniversary 
White House Conference on Children and Youth. Leaders in many fields discuss major areas concerning Amer- 
ican youth, including the special problems of the older adolescent, the impact of changing sexual mores, and 
the threat of the “non-directed” person—both child and adult. $6.00 


) 32) HEADUNES » DEADUNES 3} 


A MANUAL FOR COPY EDITORS by Robert E. Garst and Theodore M. Bernstein. This newly revised classic 
explains the technique of copy editing for both practicing and aspiring journalists. Part One is concerned with 
editing copy, and Part Two with the writing and layout of headlines. An up-to-date professional manual that 
offers journalists and editors of all publications a practical handbook for their work. $5.00 


RACE 
AND SCIENCE 


Scientific Analysis from UNESCO. Eleven top natural and social scientists in UNESCO’s Race and Culture 
program define “race” and state our present scentific knowledge of racial differences. They examine the roots 
of prejudice, racial myths, race in history, biology and culture, and the relationship of race attitudes to mental 


THE TS SIAN ) 
INTELLIGENTSIA 


edited by Richard Pipes. Who are the members of today’s Soviet intelligentsia, and how are they different from 
their pre-Revolutionary counterparts? Twelve leading scholars provide valuable insight into the thought of 
Tsarist-and Soviet writers, scientists, philosophers, and students. Includes the letter from the editors of Novyi 
Mir, explaining their reasons for rejecting Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago. $4.50 


The indispensable reference + At all bookstores 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 
~ @ “s 
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The supreme American authority on 
every field of knowledge and every area of interest. 2960 Broadway 
2,348 pages, illus. $35.00 New York 27, New York 





THE WORLD OF LAW 


From the great writings of judges and lawyers, novelists and 
playwrights, philosophers and prophets, and from the Bible itself 
—here 1s an exciting library of great literature: essays, opinions, 
plays, stories, actual transcripts of testimonies, and records of 
famous trials 


| Clarence Darrow + W.H. Auden + Daniel Webster + Gandbi 
Henry Miller + Francis Bacon « Herman Melville » Lewis Carroll 
Luigi Pirandello» Henry James + Mark Twain + Frank O'Conner 
Agatha Christie + Sholom Aleichem + Michel de Montaigne 
Sheridan Le Fanu + Robert Benchley + HL. Mencken » Rabelais 
Guy de Maupassant + Jonathan Swift «William O. Douglas 
George Bernard Shan + Felix Frankfurter + Damon Runyon 
Albert Camus + Learned Hand + Oscar Wilde + Samuel Jobnson 
W. Somerset Maugham « William Faulkner + Anton Chekboy 
Charles Dickens + Robert Jackson » Louis Brandeis + O. Henry 
Terrence Rattigan + & me lerman Wouk « Emile Zola 
Miguel de Cervantes, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. 
Honore de Balzac 


On the following pages, the Book Find Club invites you to accept THE WorLD OF Law for only $2.95 
(the retail price is $17.50). To learn more about this extraordinary offer, please turn the page. 


... anew selection of 
THE BOOK FIND CLUB 





The wise and wonderful World of Law seen through the eyes of the great 
authors, judges and philosophers—from the writings of Biblical times to 


2 VOLUMES IN AN 
ATTRACTIVE SLIPCASE 


TYPOGRAPHICAL DESIGN 
BY MARSHALL LEE 


1,472 PAGES 
DIMENSIONS 10” x 6%” x 414” 


RETAIL $17.50 


Among Those 
Represented 


Clarence Darrow 

W. H. Auden 

Daniel Webster 
Gandhi 

Henry Miller 

Francis Bacon 
Herman Melville 
Luigi Pirandello 
Henry James 

Mark Twain 

Frank O’Conner 
Agatha Christie 
Sholom Aleichem 
Damon Runyon 
Sheridan Le Fanu 
Robert Benchley 

H. L. Mencken 

Guy de Maupassant 
Herman Wouk 
Jonathan Swift 
George Bernard Shaw 
Felix Frankfurter 
Rabelais 

Albert Camus 
Learned Hand 

Emile Zola 

3 William O. Douglas 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. 
William Faulkner 
Anton Chekhov 
Charles Dickens 
Robert Jackson be entit! 

Louis Brandeis own cho 
Terrence Rattigan that you 
Oscar Wilde | Why not 

Honore de Balzac Ordinary 
Miguel de Cervantes The Wor 
Lewis Carroll With me 

0. Henry 

Samuel Johnson 

W. Somerset Maugham 
Michel de Montaigne 








Justice William O. Douglas and Albert Camus 


Tis lavish and exciting home library of the great writings 
of the law demonstrates that the law is above no one’s head— 


that it is the stuff of life and literature. 


THE WORLD OF LAW presents a panorama of the law 

through history. Here are those who practice the law, and those 
who preach it; those who make it, those who break it; those 
‘who write it and those who write about it. Here are essays, 
‘Opinions, stories, plays, transcripts of testimony, and 

‘yecords of famous trials—all magnificently displaying 


‘the drama and excitement of the law. 


. i 


Ephraim London, the editor, is responsible for the scope and excellence of THE WORLD OF LAW. One of 
America’s most eminent constitutional lawyers, in recent years he has appeared in a succession of 
precedent-making cases, including the Dachau trial, the Miracle case, and the Lady Chatterley’s Lover case. 


What a wealth of entertainment and stimulation awaits the reader of these two superb volumes: 

Rabelais’ rowdy legal humor... Robert Jackson’s gripping summation, at Nuremberg, of humanity’s case against 
the Nazis ...the complete text of Terrence Rattigan’s international hit play The Winslow Boy... actual 
transcripts from the trials of Oscar Wilde, Joan of Arc, and Emile Zola... great tales from Cervantes, Balzac, 
Chekhov, Dickens, and Faulkner... memorable opinions eloquently expressed by Brandeis, Learned Hand, 

Felix Frankfurter, William O. Douglas, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., and other titans of the law... Albert Camus’ 
extensive and devastating indictment of capital punishment, Reflections on the Guillotine. Every mood and aspect 
of the law is represented in the two comprehensive volumes that comprise THE WORLD OF LAW. 


YOURS FOR ONLY $2295 WITH MEMBERSHIP 


The World of Law and the outstanding 
books listed at the right are all recent 
selections that the Book Find Club has 
Offered its members at substantial 

Savings. You will recognize them as works 
of current interest and lasting value — 
solid, readable books that range from social 
Science to the fine arts. And these are 

only a few from the outstanding list of more 
than 100 books and records that the 

Book Find Club will make available to you 
as a member if you join now. 


CONVENIENCE. Membership in the 
Book Find Club makes it possible for you 
to shop for the books you want in the 
comfort of your own home — enabling you 
to build your library conveniently and 
inexpensively. Each month you will receive 
The Book Find News, containing an 
authoritative review of the forthcoming 
selection and descriptions of the many 
other books available at special member’s 
ices. You need choose only the 
ks you want. 


AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40%. As a member 
you will regularly enjoy savings of 40% 

on the books you take. Furthermore, on 
certain choices your savings will reach 

and even exceed 50%. Compare the prices 
of the books listed here. 


BONUS BOOKS. When your initial 
commitment has been fulfilled, you will 
be entitied to a free bonus book of your 
Qwn choosing after every third selection 
that you take. 


Why not take advantage of this extra- 
inary offer today? And receive 
World of Law for only $2.95 
membership. 


Recent Book Find Club Selections 


Let ve i Praise Famous Men, James Agee and Walker Evans. Retail $6.50. Member’s 
price -95. 

Identity and Anxiety: Survival of the Person in Mass Society. A massive compendium of 
studies by Margaret Mead, C. Wright Mills, Harold Rosenberg, !. A. Richards, Geoffrey Gorer, 
Irving Howe, Karl Jaspers, and many more. Retail $7.50. Member’s price $4.95. 

Set This House on Fire, William Styron. Retail $5.95. Member’s price $4.25. 

Selected Plays of Sean O’Casey. Retail $6.50. Member's price $4.95. 

The Joy of Music, Leonard Bernstein. Retail $5.95. Member’s price $3.95. 

The Affluent Society, John Kenneth Galbraith. Retail $5.00. Member's price $3.50. 

The Greek Myths, Robert Graves. Retail $5.00. Member’s price $3.75. 

Images of Man: The Classic Tradition in Sociological Thinking, edited by C. Wright Mills. 
Penetrating studies of man by Lippmann, Marx, Engels, Veblen, Weber, Spencer, and many 
others. Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.95. 

The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel, Nikos Kazantzakis. Retail $10.00. Member’s Price $5.95. 
America as a Civilization, Max Lerner. Retail $10.00. Member's price $4.95. 

A History of Sexual Customs, Dr. Richard Lewinsohn. Retail $5.95. Member's price $4.50. 
ss aaa of God: Primitive Mythology, Joseph Campbell. Retail $6.00. Member's price 


The Crisis of the Old Order, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.00. Member's price $4.50. 
The Coming of the New Deal, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Retail $6.75. Member's price $4.75. 
A History of Western Morals, Crane Brinton. Retail $7.50. Member's price $4.50. 


J. B., Archibald MacLeish and Brave New World Revisited. Aldous Huxley. A duel selection. 
Retail $6.50. Member’s price $4.50. 
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215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


You may enroll me as a member and send me THE WORLD OF LAW for 
only $2.95 (plus a slight charge for postage and handling). | agree to buy at 
least five additional selections—or alternates—in the next twelve months. 
When my initial commitment has been fulfilled, | will be entitled to a free 
bonus book of my own choosing after every third selection that | take. | am 
to receive each month without charge the Book Find News containing an 
authoritative review of the forthcoming selection and descriptions of all other 
books available to me at special member’s prices. This will enable me to make 
my own choice: if | do not want the selection announced | can return your 
form saying “send me nothing” or use it to order another book from the more 
than 100 current choice titles offered. | es cancel my membership at any 
time after purchasing the five additional selections or alternates. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 





Please print full name 
Address............. ‘dei saa es 





City Zone State de 
(Same offer and prices apply in Canada. Address: 10S Bond St., Toronto 2, Ontario) 
B61-68 














Delightful 


new way 
to Europe 
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“JAL hostess Hiroyo Tanaka 


FLY ALL THE WAY ON JAL 


Now the magnificent DC-8C Jet 
Couriers of Japan Air Lines not only 
fly you across the Pacific to the 
Orient. They will also whisk you on 
from Japan over the Pole to Europe. 
Via JAL’s new shortcut route, Copen- 
hagen, London and Paris are scarcely 
more than half a day from Tokyo! 
And all the way you delight in “the 
calm beauty of Japan at almost the 
speed of sound.” Relaxed surround- 
ings amid traditional Japanese decor. 
Pampering service in the gracious 
Japanese manner from kimono-clad 
hostesses like Hiroyo Tanaka. 


JAPAN 
AIR 
LINES 


DG-SC JET COURIERS 


U.S. to Japan, the Orient—and now on to Europe, 
See your travel agent. 





THE REPORTER 


THE MAGAZINE OF FACTS AND IDEAS 








MAX ASCOLI, Editor and Publisher 


Executive Editor, Philip Horton * Managing Editor, Robert Bingham 
Senior Editor, Gouverneur Paulding * Washington Editor, Douglass Cater 
Associate Editor, Cyrilly Abels * Art Director, Reg Massie 
Assistant Managing Editor, Derek Morgan 
Staff Writers: Claire Sterling, Marya Mannes, 

Edmond Taylor, Meg Greenfield, George Bailey 
Assistant to the Managing Editor, Louisa Messolonghites ¢ Librarian, Ruth Ames 


General Manager, John J. Borghi 
Circulation Manager, George Hinckley * Director of Advertising, Harry R. Davis 


Director of Promotion, Shirley Katzander * Production Manager, Ann Hollyday Sherp 
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Editorial and Business Offices: 
660 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 





Manuscripts or artwork submitted to The Reporter should be accompanied 
by addressed envelope and return postage. The publisher assumes no respon- 
sibility for the return of unsolicited manuscripts or artwork. 





Tae Reronter, June 22. 1961, Volume 24, No. 13. Second-class postage paid at New York, New York, and at 
Dayton, Ohio. Published every other Thursday except for omission of two summer issues by The Reporter 
Magazine Company, 660 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. © 1961 by The Reporter Magazine Company. 
All rights reserved under Pan-American Copyright Convention. Subscription prices, United States, Canada, U. S. 
Possessions and Pan-American Union: One year $6, Two years $9.50, Three years $12. All other countries: 
One year $7, Two years $11.50, Three years $15. Please give four weeks’ notice when changing address, giving 
old and new address. Send notice of undeli copies on Form 3579 to: The Reporter, McCall St., Dayton 
1, Ohio. Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature and Public Affairs Information Service. 
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Save as much as *27* 


with this Introductory Offer from 
the Marboro Book Club 


Any 3 for *3%2=: 


trial membership 


UP TO $31.45 WORTH OF BOOKS — yours for only $3.95 —(and such books! ). 
The distinguished volumes listed here sell regularly for as much as $15.00 apiece. 
Most of them are Marboro Book Club “exclusives”—you would have to pay full price 
for them anywhere else. So you see, this is no ordinary offer. But then, this is no 


ordinary book club. 


A SELECT CIRCLE OF READERS. The Marboro Book Club was established for 
readers who know what they want without reference to the bestseller lists. 


Like a co-operative, which it resembles in many ways, the Marboro Book Club enables 
readers who share the same tastes to pool their purchasing power and thereby save 
an average of one-half on the books they want most. 


SAVE 50% ON BOOKS ALL YEAR! This purchasing-power pool makes possible 
important savings through low Members’ Prices. But that isn’t all. With every four 
selections (or alternates) accepted after this introductory offer, you receive a Free 
Bonus Book of your choice. And this extraordinary trial-membership offer means you 


can start saving today. 


REACH FOR A PENCIL NOW and send for the three books you want right now. 
Remember you’ll save as much as $27.50 below regular bookstore prices. Mail coupon 


today while offer lasts. 





JAPANESE INN. By Oliver Statler. “‘A strangely beau- 
tiful book....Sheer delight.’""—San Francisco Chroni- 
cle. “‘A magnificent piece of writing. One of the most 
beautiful books to be published this year.’""—James A. 
Michener. Illustrated with prints, woodcuts and 


List Price $6.50 





THE EROTIC IN LITERATURE. 
By David Loth. A historical 
survey of pornography as de- 
lightful as it is indiscreet. 
“Actually adds a new impor- 
tant dimension to the whole 
question...A new, exciting ap- 
proach.”—Morris L. Ernst. 


List Price $5.95 








STUART DAVIS. By E. C. Goossen. Definitive study of 
this great American artist. More than 80 reproductions, 
‘including 16 full-color plates. ListPrice $4.95 





THE WASTEMAKERS. By Vance 
Packard. One of the most 
talked-about books in America 
today. By the author of The 
Hidden Persuaders and The 
“Status Seekers. Another Mar- 
boro Book Club Exclusive. 

List Price $4.50 











A Year’s Subscription to PARTISAN-REVIEW, Amer- 
ica’s distinguished literary magazine. 
List Price $5.50 Per Year 


THE MANDARINS. By Simone de Beauvoir. The much- 
discussed novel, winner of the Prix Goncourt. 610 


pages. List Price $6.00 


THE PHENOMENON OF MAN. By Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin. “‘One of the great books of the Twentieth 
Century.”—Ashley Montagu. List Price $5.00 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. A Definitive Biography by Henri 
Perruchot. A milestone of art scholarship, illustrated 
with every photograph available today of Lautrec, his 
friends and family, and the women made immortal by 


his work. List Price $6.00 





THE NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. By 
Sir James G. Frazer. Edited by 
Theodor H. Gaster. A com- 
pletely new and modern edition, 
revised in the light of the most 
recent discoveries in anth 


ro- 
pology. List Price $8.50 











AMERICAN SCHOLAR READER. Great writing from this 
distinguished American quarterly. Authors include 
Santayana, Margaret Mead, Edmund Wilson, Erich 
Fromm. List Price $7.95 


GROWING UP ABSURD. By Paul Goodman. “A great 
book. A major breakthrough in social criticism.”— 
Norman Podhoretz, Commentary. List Price $4.50 





DUAL SELECTION—COUNTS AS ONE 
FIRMAMENT OF TIME. By Loren Eiseley, author 
of The Immense Journey. How modern science 
has changed man's view of himself and his world. 
THE LIBERAL HOUR. John Kenneth Galbraith, 
the author of The Affluent Society explodes still 
more of the myths that blind America to today’s 





realities. Combined List Price $7.00 








THE WORLD OF ROME, By Michael Grant. What it was 
like to be a citizen of Imperial Rome during its era 
of unparalleled power. Companion volume to The Greek 


Experience. List Price $6.50 





The complete fifteen-dollar 
Larousse Encyclopedia 


of Mythology 


Introduction by Robert Graves. The only com- 
plete encyclopedia of World Mythology from 
pre-Biblical Egypt and pre-Homeric Greece to 
the farthest reaches of Africa, the Orient, and 
the Pacific. Hlustrated with an incomparable 
assemblage of authentic Painting, Sculpture, 
Symbols, Idols, Ritual and Sacrificial Objects, 
many rarely seen by Western eyes. 8%” x 
114%”. 868 illustrations, some in full color. 


List Price $15.00 








SERMONS AND SODA WATER. By John O’Hara." His 
best work in years.’°—Time. Complete unabridged 
text of the bestselling 3-volume $5.95 edition, in a 
special one-volume edition exclusive with the Marboro 


Book Club. 


LIFE OF MICHELANGELO. By Charles H. Morgan. Illps- 
trated with more than 100 exceptional plates. 
List Price $6.00 


po NO MONEY NEED BE SENT NOW., 


MARBORO BOOK CLUB, : 
131 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 

You may enroll me as a trial member of the 
Marboro Book Club and send me these THREE 
books for only $3.95 








3. 
Forthcoming selections and alternates will be 
described to me in a Monthly Advance Bulletin and 
I may decline any book simply by returning the 
printed form always provided. I agree to buy as 
few as four additional books (or alternates) at the 
reduced Members’ Price during the next twelve 
months: and I may resign at any time thereafter. 
I will receive a free BONUS BOOK for every four 
additional books I accept. 





NAME 





ADDRESS. 





 , a: le Cy 

©) Please bill me at $3.95 plus shipping charge. 
O I enclose $3.95. (Club will pay shipping.) 
GUARANTEE: If you are. not completely satisfied 
with this SPECIAL OFFER, you may return the 
books within 7 days and your membership will be 
cancelled. MR-769 
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| When you 
DINE Jialian, 


WINE italian with 


RUFFINO 


Italy's Prize 
CHIANTI 


Red or White 


Schieffelin & Co. New York 











FOOL MISTAKES 
WERE KEEPING 


ME BROKE 


So | Sent $7 to The 
Wall Street Journal 


I always seemed to make mistakes. I sold 
some land when prices were low. I 
bought a home when prices were high. 

Then one day I picked up a copy of 
The Wall Street Journal. I saw right 
away that it had the facts I needed to 
help me in my personal affairs and in my 
job. So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription. 

The Journal not only tells me how to 
earn more money — it also tells me how 
to get more value for the money I spend. 
And articles on taxes guide me on ‘what 
to do to keep my taxes down. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the US., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. RM 6-22 











WHO- WHAT- 


Mi all the mindless fanfare that 
attends our celebration of the 
Civil War’s centennial, new battles 
constantly remind us that emancipa- 
tion from slavery did not of itself 
guarantee to American Negroes what 
the Fourteenth Amendment calls “the 
privileges or immunities of citizens.” 
Those who still bear in many ways 


‘the painful burden of that previous 


condition of servitude are even now 
engaged on many fronts to win the 
basic rights of equality before the 
luw, and long-smoldering hatred and 
fear erupt anew into violence from 
week to week. In this issue, Eugene 
V. Rostow, dean of the Yale Univer- 
sity Law School, discusses the latest 
protests against discrimination in the 
larger context of the law and that 
underlying sense of what is right 
which makes the law. The Freedom 
Riders, as he points out, are fighting 
a battle that concerns not just one 
section of our country but the entire 
nation. The question of how Negroes 
are treated in a bus station in Ala- 
bama is not just a matter for the 
courts to rule upon—or even a pvrob- 
lem of what the new nations of Africa 
may think about us—but above all a 
test of what kind of nation we Amer- 
icans, all of us, want to live in... . 
Increasingly, the initiative in protests 
against discrimination in the South 
is passing to Negro youth. Dissatisfied 
at the rate of progress in the seven 
years since the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision, young Southern Negroes are 
setting a much faster pace than their 
middle-aged leaders sometimes find 
convenient. David Halberstam, who 
covered the Nashville sit-ins for The 
Reporter a year ago. is now in the 
Washington bureau of the New York 
Times. . . . A work of fiction can 
often tell more about the news of the 
day than a journalist’s report or a 
sociclogist’s tract. We feel this to be 
the case with the short story by 
Shipley Ann Gran which we are 
proud to include among the articles 
featured at the front of this issue. 
Miss Grau’s latest novel, The House 
on Coliseum Street, is being pub- 
lished this month by Knopf. 


noo PROBLEMS arising when two 
racial groups live together in one 
nation are not confined to the United 
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WHY- 


States. As Edmond Taylor, our Euro- 
pean correspondent, shows, the nego- 
tiations between the French and the 
Algerian nationalists at Evian may 
set an example for other areas by 
producing a formula that will allow 
Europeans who have deep roots in 
Africa to remain under conditions 
that fully protect their rights. . . . In 
our last issue Meg Greenfield dis- 
cussed the accumulation of what 
might charitably be called inconclu- 
sive deliberations upon our moral 
fiber. There is, however, no lack of 
clear and cogently reasoned reports 
on what we can do about some of 
the more tangible problems our so- 
ciety faces. Unfortunately, the recom- 
mendations that are worked out at 
great expense and with great dedi- 
cation are frequently shelved and 
sometimes not even read. Edward T. 
Chase is a writer on public affairs 
and a consultant to many public- 
service industries. ... Gordon Brook- 
Shepherd, diplomatic correspondent 
for the London Sunday Telegraph, 
reviews the widening split between 
the United States and Britain on the 
question of Communist China’s ad- 
mission to the U.N. . . . It is some- 
times assumed that an American 
Negro will be more readily accepted 
as an American representative in 
African nations than a white Amer- 
ican would be. As Russell Warren 
Howe shows, the reverse is often the 
case. Mr. Howe is a correspondent 
in Africa for a group of American, 
Brit‘sh, and Indian publications. . . . 
William L. Rivers, a member of 
our Washington staff, discusses the 
redoubtable Congressman John J. 
Rooney, holder of the State Depart- 
ment’s purse strings. 


R= articles and drawings by Jay 
Jacobs have frequently appeared 
in our pages. .. . Nat Hentoff re- 
views some recent recordings of tra- 
ditional Jewish music. . . . Stephen 
R. Graubard’s Burke, Disraeli and 
Churchill was recently published 
by Harvard and reviewed in The 
Reporter of May 11. . . . Louis M. 
Lyons is curator of the Nieman 
Foundation at Harvard. 
Our cover, a scene that might be 
viewed by any bus passenger in the 
Deep South, is by Fred Zimmer. 
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MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, by Vincent Scully, Jr. A concise state- 
ment of the sources from which F. L. W.’s architecture—and the 
images he sought to create—grew. 

MIES VAN DER ROHE, by Arthur Drexler fully explores the 
work of today’s foremost exponent of classicism in architecture 
exemplified in N. Y.'s Seagram Building. 

ANTONIO GAUDI, by George R. Collins. The first extensive 
text in English on this unique, surrealistic Spanish architect. 
ALVAR AALTO. Frederick Gutheim throws new light on the 
humonistic aspects of this great Finnish architect. 

LE CORBUSIER, by Francoise Choay. A revealing interpretation 


of a figure whose work in both architecture and city planning 
has been felt throughout the world. 

PIER LUIGI NERVI. A clear and readable account by Ada Lovise 
Huxtable of this master’s revolutionary structural techniques. 
WALTER GROPIUS. James Marston Fitch describes the career of 
an architect who is internationally renowned as a practitioner, 
educator, and theoretician. 

LOUIS SULLIVAN. Albert Bush-Brown’s text states how Sullivan 
combined new scientific ideas and technical means with aesthetic 
ideals to become the first truly creative genius of American 
architecture. 


OSCAR NIEMEYER. Stamo Papadoki examines the work of the 
controversial South American architect whose most recent com- 
mission was the design of all the major buildings of Brazil’s new 
capital, Brasilia. 

ERIC MENDELSOHN, by. Wolf von Eckardt. Mendelsohn’s be- 
lief that “function without sensibility remains mere construction” 
led to his becoming perhaps the most exuberant of contempo- 
rary architects. 

RICHARD NEUTRA. Esther McCoy investigates the full range of 
Neutra’s experimentation—from his outstanding private houses 
to comprehensive designs for urban projects. 


11 Vols. in 2 Slipcases—Each 7% x 10 Vol. Contains 80 pp. of Illus., a 10,000 Word Text, - Chronology, Bibliography, and Index. 
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The eleven authoritative volumes that comprise the 

MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE are an indispensable 
reference shelf on those architects who have done most 

to determine the major trends of our time. The individual books 
combine informative analyses with profuse illustrations to 

show the scope of each master’s work and provide answers 

to such questions as: Who is he? Which and where are his 

most important buildings? How does he fit into the total picture 
of architecture today? If you act now you may have the 
important new MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE (published 
ata retail price of $54.50) for the special introductory 

price of $9.95, with membership in The Seven Arts Book Society. 


the seven aRts BOOK society 


offers you the opportunity to build what André Malraux described as “a museum 
without walls’’—to enrich your home with the finest books on the arts—at substantial 
savings. The selections of The Seven Arts Book Society—like those listed below— 

ore all books of permanent value: oversize, richly illustrated volumes with definitive 
texts. Moreover, as a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 30% and more. 

Why not discover the great advantages of belonging to this unique organization today? 
You may begin your membership with the MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE— 

itself a selection of The Seven Arts Book Society, and typical of the kind of books 
members regularly receive— for only $9.95. 


OTHER RECENT SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY SELECTIONS 


Stones of Florence, Mary McCarthy, 277 pp., 82 x 11, 137 photos. Retail $15.00. 
ber’s price $10.95. 
Klee, Will Grohmann. 441 pp. 1134 x 812, 510 illus. Retail $17.50. 
ber’s price $13.50 
Great American Artists Series: Albert P. Ryder; Thomas Eakins; Winslow Homer; 
lem de Kooning; Jackson Pollack; Stuart Davis. 6 vols., boxed. Retail $29.75. 
s price $16.95. 
peuiptere of im Eliot Elisofon. 256 pp., 11 x 14, 405 photos. Retail $15.00. 
ber’s price 
andt, Ludwig Miinz. 934 x 1234. Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.9. 
, Time and Architecture, Sigfried Giedion. 780 pp., 450 illus. Retail S12. 50. 
ber’s price $9.50. 
Picasso, Wilhelm Boeck and ne Sabartés. 524 pp., 8Y2 x 12, 506 illus. 
ail $17.50. Member’s price $13. 
Art of India, Louis Frederic. ~ gravure illus., 9 x 11, 464 pp. Retail $17.50. 
's price $12.95. 
t, William ©. re 9% x 1234, 133 illus. (48 in color, tipped-in). Retail $15.00. 
ber’s price $11.9 
Future of icdipten and The Natural House, both by Frank Lloyd Wright. 
ombined retail price $15.00. Member's price $11.00. 
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All 
Eleven 
Volumes 


YOURS FOR 


the seven arts BOOK society 
215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 

You may enter my name as a member and send 
me all eleven volumes of MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHI- 
TECTURE for only $9.95 (plus postage and handling). 
| agree to take as few as six additional selections in 
the course of my membership. | am to receive each 
month without charge the attractive Seven Arts News 
containing an extensive review of the forthcoming selec- 
tion and descriptions of all other books available to me 
at member's prices. If | do not want the selection 
announced | can return your simple form saying “send 
me nothing,” or use it to order another book from the 
more than 100 authoritative volumes offered in the 
course of a year. | may cancel my membership at any 
time after purchasing the six additional selections. 
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The new 
international 
bestseller! 


A hauntingly beautiful 
20th century folk epic 


MEMED, 
MY HAWK 


A novel by YASHAR KEMAL 
$4.95, now at your bookstore 
PANTHEON 





CORRESPONDENCE 


FOREIGN POLICY 
To the Editor: Editorial pages around 
the country are —" ing un- 
readable. Your editorial of May 25 
(“Foreign Policy After Cuba”) makes 
the spectrum left of center stil] habit- 
able for one in danger of being tugged 
to the right. : 

James H. RoHERTY 

Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Mount Mary College 
. Milwaukee 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 
To the Editor: As one who usually 
pales when the wind blows from Rome, 
I must say Daniel P. Moynihan’s article 
“How Catholics Feel About Federal 
School Aid” (The Reporter, May 25) 
was a reasonable, calm, and useful 
piece. I especially applaud his “two 
points”: that any public funds going to 
Catholic schools be “sterilized” against 
meeting See, and that the whole 
usiness strictly experimental. 

But I would ask, for whom does Mr. 
Moynihan speak? Do Cardinals Cush- 
ing, Spellman, and Ritter support his 
proposals? Mr. Moynihan notes: “Cath- 
olic liberals are more than adequatel 
aware that their church is viewed wit 
suspicion by a great many non-Catho- 
lic liberals who regard it as an enemy 
of liberty.” This is still the problem. 

W. H. von DREELE 
New York 





To the Editor: Does Mr. Moynihan 
realize that in asking me to support 
sectarian teaching for his sect, he must 
also ask me to support 250 other sects 
which will also wish to teach their own 
“brand” of sectarianism? Does he forth- 
rightly support the public school or 
not? If he says “Yes,” then how can 
he also advocate a system which in a 
few generations will reduce the public 
school to a nonentity? If he says “No,” 
then he is denying the judgment of 
history that democracy is made possible 
chiefly through the processes of the 
free public school. In the words of 
James B. Conant, “To use the taxpay- 
ers’ manag to assist private schools is to 
suggest that American society use its 
own hands to destroy itself.” 

Georce H. Dirksen 

Fresno, California 


To the Editor: Mr. Moynihan failed to 
point out one of the reasons many 
Americans oppose Federal aid to sectar- 
ian and private schools. The public 
school is one of the most powerful 
unifying forces in contemporary Ameri- 
can life. Americans who deeply believe 
in the principles upon which this nation 
was hem | including religious toler- 
ance and freedom of individual con- 
science, will oppose legislation that 
would diminish this unifying force. 
Witu1AM LyMANn 
Birmingham, Michigan 
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To the Editor: Mr. Moynihan’s article, 
which I enjoyed reading, seems to me a 
worth-while contribution to a complex 
and difficult subject. 
JoserH O'Meara, Dean 
Notre Dame Law School 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


To the Editor: Mr. Moynihan’s excellent 
article on Federa! aid to schools par- 
takes of a certain mass American blind- 
ness to the real problems underlyin 
our education, public and parochia 
alike. He implies what the vast majority 
of our citizens always assume: that 
lack of money inevitably means lack of 
a high level of education. Conversely, 
pour into our public and parochial 
school systems enough Federal money 
and—presto—we will necessarily tum 
out more and more top scientists, 
teachers, and business and _ political 
leaders. This is patently poe 
No amount of direct Federal financ- 

ing will improve our schools, be they 
“God-centered” or “man-centered,” so 
long as we believe that priming an over- 
all “system” of education is all we need. 
A deep-seated malady demands more 
rigorous analysis and, perhaps, a total- 
ly new set of aims; possibly in the di- 
rection of far less centralized, far more 
independent schools where a_high- 
school diploma or B.A. is no longer 
the basic right of every American but 
can represent what they once meant: 
real clivtiansnk in thinking, choosing, 
and leading. 

FrepErIcK P, Davis, Vicar 

St. John’s Episcopal Church 

Durant, Oklahoma 


To the Editor: Mr. Moynihan concedes 
that “by and large the local Catholic 
school is weaker than the local public 
school . . .” He attributes this to dis- 
parity of income. I wonder if this is 
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the reason. Could not the absence of 
independent, critical teaching and a 
depressing homogeneity of attitude be 
factors? Since I belong to a tiny de- 
nomination (Quaker) which maintains 
excellent schools and colleges far out 
of proportion to its membership, I de- 
cline to weep for Mr. Moynihan and 
his schools. His problem lies deeper 
than money. 

Patricia P. REIFSNYDER 

Philadelphia 


To the Editor: Daniel P. Moynihan’s 
Jesuitical presentation of how Catholics 
feel about Federal school aid failed 
to mesmerize me. No discussant (either 
pro or con) of this problem has yet 
presented the key point in the matter. 
This point is that the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy forces Catholic parents to 
send their children to Catholic school. 
The pressures used are formidable. Par- 
ents do not have a free choice and they 
have no voice in what is taught. To 
justify the expenditure of public money 
in a democratic society to foster the de- 
velopment of totalitarian and absolutis- 
tic philosophies—be they. Catholic, 
Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran, Hebrew, 
Communist, or what have you—is 
nonsense. 

S. RayMonp GAMBINO, M.D. 

West Allis, Wisconsin 


To the Editor: I have been privileged 
to attend many conventions of Catho- 
lic educators, and I can assure you and 
Mr. Moynihan that there is no such 
thing as “Catholic opinion” on this mat- 
ter of Federal aid to education. 

BroTHER Ursan, O.S.F., Ph.D. 

President 

St. Francis College 

Brooklyn 


To the Editor: In his discussion of the 
question of Federal aid to parochial 
schools, Mr. Moynihan has done a great 
service by disposing convincingly of 
the “Constitutional issue” which has 
so long been used to cloud the debate. 
As Mr. Moynihan says, once we have 
recognized that it is not the Consitu- 
tion but public policy that is being 
cited, it will become possible for a 
reasoned and reasonable dialogue to be 
established between Catholic and non- 
Catholic on this thorny problem. 
Watpo GRIFFITHS 
San Francisco 


PUZZEL PUZLE WHO’S GOT TH 
To the Editor: I enjoy the Acrostickler, 
and would enjoy it even more if it were 
properly proofread. In No. 33, for ex- 
ample, square 81 is not blacked out as 
it should be, and definition 115 down 
is missing. Futhermore, in the solution 
in The Reporter of June 8, the Acrosti- 
cian is listed as Wernher Von Braun 
instead of Dean Rusk. To make matters 
worse, Von Braun is the Acrostician of 
Puzzle No. 34, which is on the page 
facing the solution of Puzzle No. 33. 
Davip G. CANTOR 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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... make it the Paris of the Western World, scintillating, 
sophisticated Buenos Aires. LAN-CHILE Airlines serves 
this brilliant, cosmopolitan metropolis...and it costs almost 
the same as a round trip to Paris. 


Incredible? Have your travel agent verify it. Only $538.00 
round trip, tourist class, from New York. 


While you’re there, ask him about other LANmarks on, the 
intriguing face of South America...Lima, Santiago, Monte- 
video, the Andean lakes, the ski slopes of Portillo, sky-high 
Machu Picchu. LAN-CHILE Airlines can take you there this 
summer. Swiftly, Dependably, Comfortably. Everywhere. At 
equally attractive fares. 


FLY NOW...PAY MANANA PLAN 


Better book with your travel agent soon. 
Good news travels fast too! 
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MID-CENTURY 

PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDS 
THREE WHO MADE A 
REVOLUTION 

by Bertram D. Wolfe. 

Mr. Wolfe’s biography of Lenin, 
Trotsky, and Stalin is woven into a 
history of Russia and its twentieth- 
century revolutions. The book is a 
masterwork of literary skill, a triumphant 
blending of scholarship and style. 

It is already accepted as a classic. 
Publisher’s Price $7.50. Yours For $1. 


in its field in any language. 
—Edmund Wilson 


THE DELIGHTS OF DETECTION edited by Jacques 
Barzun. Mr. Barzun has collected the best tales 
of pure detection for those who share his addic- 
tion or are willing to be tempted. Publisher's 
Price $5.95. Yours For $1. 


BECKET by Jean Anouilh and THE 200 STORY by 
Edward Albee. (Dual Selection.) The successful 
Broadway production of BECKET this season 
starred Sir Laurence Olivier, THE Z00 STORY 
contains three short plays by the most talked- 
about new American playwright of recent years: 
The Zoo Story, The Death of Bessie Smith, The 
Sandbox. Publisher’s Price $6.50. Both Books $1. 


CURTAINS by Kenneth Tynan. Mr. Tynan is prob- 
ably the most talked-about drama critic writing 
in the English language. His brilliant and pro- 
vocative writing on the American, English, Rus- 
sian, and Continental drama can be read with 
pleasure in this large collection of his best 
work, Publisher’s Price $7.95. Yours For $1. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF CAVAFY translated by 
Rae Dalven, with an introduction by W. H. Auden. 
Cavafy is acknowledged by all who know his work 
to be one of the half-dozen great poets of the 
century. His work ranges from the erotic to the 
political. Publisher's Price $6.75. Yours For $1. 


UZZIE BORDEN: THE UNTOLD STORY by Edward 


excellent example of the scholarship of crime. 
THE FACES OF JUSTICE details the execution of 
justice in European courts. Publisher’s Price 
$9.00. Both Books $1. 


CANDIDE, ZADIG AND SELECTED STORIES The 
best of Voltaire’s writings translated into first- 
rate English prose by Donald Frame. An excellent 
gift book, illustrated by Paul Klee. Publisher’s 
Price $6.00. Yours For $1. 


HOW TO BECOME A MUSICAL CRITIC by Bernard 
Shaw, edited by Dan H. Laurence. A new book by 

is an event. This collection of his criticism 
tanks with his best, Publisher's Price $5.00. 
Yours For $1, 


ORIGINS by Eric Partridge. A great new reference 
book that is indispensable to anyone who reads 
and writes. A superbly made, 970-page etymo- 
logical dictionary with 20,000 entries, Publish- 
er's Price $16.00. Yours For $1. 


THE HENRY MILLER READER.American censorship 
has prevented many of Henry Miller’s books from 
being published. The moral importance of his 
writings is acknowledged by all who have a 
chance to know them. Publisher's Price $6.50. 
Yours For $1. 


AGEE ON FILM, Vol. |. Pulitzer Prize-winning 
James Agee, author of A Death in the Family, 
was the best movie critic this country ever had. 
Book is amply illustrated with memorable pic- 
tures. Publisher’s Price $6.50. Yours For $1. 


AGEE ON FILM, Vol. Il. James Agee’s screenplays: 
Noa Noa, The African Queen, The Night of the 
Hunter, The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky, The 
Blue Hotel. Forward by John Huston. Publisher’s 
Price $7.50. Yours For $1. 


PARADE’S END (4 volumes in 1) by Ford Madox 
Ford. W. H. Auden says: “There are not many 
English novels that deserve to be called great. 
PARADE’S END is one of them.” Publisher's 
Price $7.50. Yours For $1. 


FOUR SCREENPLAYS OF INGMAR BERGMAN by 
Ingmar Bergman. Miraculously transformed into 
literature: Smiles of a Summer Night, The Sev- 
enth Seal, Wild Strawberries, The Magician. Pub- 
lisher’s Price $6.00. Yours For $1. 


LOVE AND DEATH IN THE AMERICAN NOVEL by 
Leslie Fiedler. A cultural history of the nation, 
entertaining, full of moral urgency, intellectual 
intensity, fresh ideas. Publisher’s Price $8.50. 
Yours For $1. 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA by Franz Kafka and 
FRANZ KAFKA: A BIOGRAPHY by Max Brod. (Dual 
Selection.) Two remarkable volumes, by and 
about a giant of twentieth century-literature. 
Publisher's Price $9.00. Both Books $1. 


JUSTINE and BALTHAZAR (Dual Selection) by 
Lawrence Durrell. JUSTINE’s epigraph is by Freud: 
“| am accustoming myself to the idea of regard- 
ing every sexual act as a process in which four 
persons are involved.” Publisher’s Price $7.90. 
Both Books $1. 


MOUNTOLIVE and CLEA (Dual Selection) by 
Lawrence Durrell. The third and fourth novels 
of the Alexandria Quartet, an extraordinary in- 
vestigation of modern love. Publisher’s Price 
$7.90. Both Books $1. 


A READER’S GUIDE TO LITERARY TERMS by Karl 
Beckson and Arthur Ganz. A reference book 
written in wonderfully entertaining style. Pub- 
lisher’s Price $4.95, Yours For $1. 


THE NEW ARDEN SHAKESPEARE Antony and Cleo- 
patra, The Tempest, Richard II, King Lear. Four 
volumes from the finest edition of Shakespeare’s 
writings. (Counts as two selections.) Retail 
$15.40. Yours For $2. 


You May Choose As Many As 3 Selections For *! Each With Membership 


THE MID-CENTURY BOOK SOCIETY 
115 East 31 Street, New York 16, New York 


R-27 


Please enro!l me as a member of The Mid-Century Book Society. Enter my FREE subscription to The Mid-Century 
magazine (among the most talked-about new literary publications in many years) and begin my membership by 
sending me the selection(s) | have listed below. After this introductory offer, | need buy only five more 
selections during the coming year at substantial discounts from the publisher's price. For every four selections 
purchased at the member's reduced price, | shall receive FREE a fifth selection of my own choosing. 


| want 1 selection for $1 0) 
My selection( 


2 selections for $2 2 


3 selections for $3 1) 











NAME 





STREET ADDRESS. 





city 


ZONE STATE 





(0 Please charge my account and bill me for my first selection(s) plus shipping expense. 
0 My check is enclosed, (Mid-Century will pay the postage. New York City residents please add 3% sales tax.) 





The President’s Trip 


Everything went fine with. the Pres- 
ident’s trip to Europe—from begin- 
ning to end, from what he said when 
he landed in France to his report to 
the American people. There was a 
perfect balance between goals and 
achievements, expectations and re- 
sults. Not much was expected and 
not much was achieved; the Presi- 
dent got out of his trip exactly what 
he wanted, no more and no less. 

Perhaps the trip was somewhat 
superfluous for J.F.K., but it was 
necessary for the President of the 
United States. As a man, and an un- 
usually cultivated one, he certainly 
had definite ideas about Khru- 
shchev and de Gaulle; as a senator, 
he had met them both. But they had 
not met him as President, and he 
had never faced them as the bearer 
of Presidential power. Just before 
leaving for Europe, the President 
said: “. . . I recognize that all of you 
as citizens of the great Republic 
come with me.” Both our greatest 
friend and our greatest enemy must 
have felt that the people of America 
were with their President. Incident- 
ally we, as a tiny fraction of we the 
people, like this idea of being with 
the President in his major public 
ventures, but just for this reason we 
do not cherish his notion that “all of 
us are going to the moon,” and we 
prefer to remain earthbound with 
him. 


Nw J.F.K., as President, has sized 
up de Gaulle and Khrushchev 
and has been sized up by them. 
They have realized, we are sure, 
that the President is going to use 
our nation’s strength, which is great, 
both wisely and, it is to be hoped, 
peacefully, to strengthen friends 
and weaken our enemy. 

What the President said, in his 
report to the people, about de 
Gaulle and about Khrushchev was 
as thoroughly admirable as the little 
he had to say about Macmillan. As 
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President of the United States, 
J.F.K. may have the privilege of 
gently waking up that great ally of 
ours, England, which once before 
he saw asleep. But then he was just 
a youngster. 

True, we could have done with- 
out the generalizations the Presi- 
dent saw fit to repeat about the 
consequences of our lost nuclear 
monopoly. As we have said before 
over and over again, our stalemate 
with the Russians started at the very 
close of the war, and the Commu- 
nists did not wait for the acquisition 
of nuclear weapons to bring about 
changes in their favor all over the 
world, “through guerrillas or imsur- 
gents or subversion.” All this tedi- 
ous talk about the changed balance 
of power shows only how a certain 
kind of journalistic punditry can ac- 
quire, by sheer weight of repetition, 
a sort of policymaking function. 
This is a high-level use of advertis- 
ing techniques. 


FTER VIENNA the President re- 
ported: “Mr. Khrushchev . . . 
presented his views in detail. And 
his presentation will be the subject 
of further communications.” This is 
all to the good, provided we do not 
become too reliant on “further com- 
munications,” further talks, or on 
present or forthcoming negotiations. 
It is good to communicate with the 
Russians, and to talk and negotiate 
with them. But there is no virtue in 


PRONOUNCEMENT 


As a focal point of utter chaos 
I'd call it Laos; 

But people in the know espouse 
Laos. 


Whatever happens there is Laosy 
And should dismay us: 
No matter what Nikita vows, he 
’s got Laos. 
—SEc 


negotiating for the sake of negotiat- 
ing, as we can see in the general 
conference on Laos. When any one 
of the basic subjects of conflict 
reaches the most crucial stage, what 
has to be communicated to the Rus- 
sians, in the most precise and un- 
mistakable terms, is our willingness 
to act. This, we are convinced, our 
President has done in Vienna. The 
somber mood that was so visible on 
both sides, the entire absence of 
antics on Khrushchev’s part, offers 
the best possible evidence that the 
President got this idea through 
Khrushchev's thick skull. Our con- 
fidence in the President has never 
been greater. Max AscoLi 


A Familiar Ring 


The Republicans are already off and 
running in the race to elect a mayor 
of New York City next fall, and Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller has predicted that 
his party’s “fighting team of three 
dedicated men’—Lefkowitz, Fino, 
and Gilhooley—is “going to give the 
Democrats a run for the money in a 
way they haven't had for years.” 
Well, maybe. One sometimes gets 
the impression that Republican gov- 
ernors don’t really dislike the pres- 
ence of mediocre administrations in 
New York City quite as much as 
they claim they do. The chances of 
electing a strong fusion ticket 
seemed unusually favorable this year, 
but the prospect apparently held 
little appeal for the Republican 
leaders. The Republican “fighting 
team” may be a worthy one, but at 
this point it scarcely appears to be 
an inspiring one. Rarely has the 
pasting together of a balanced ticket 
with representatives of the hallowed 
“Three-I League”—Israel, Italy, and 
Ireland—been more obvious, and the 
smart bettors do not anticipate that 
Mr. Wagner will even be breathing 
heavily at the finish. 

Of course, the mayor has certain 
rituals of his own to perform. The 
so-called enlightened segments of 
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the community are urging him to 
drop Abe Stark and Lawrence 
Gerosa as his running mates, and 
Mr. Wagner seems anxious to oblige. 
Somehow it all seems very familiar. 
Our thoughts go back sixteen years 
to a time when the late Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia, who was retiring after 
three terms in City Hall, indicated 
that he might support the Demo- 
cratic mayoral nominee, William 
O'Dwyer, if O'Dwyer could show 
that he was free of domination by 
the bosses. O'Dwyer promptly repu- 
diated his two running mates: Irwin 
Davidson of Manhattan for president 
of the city council and the afore- 
mentioned Lawrence Gerosa of the 
Bronx for comptroller. Mr. O’Dwyer 
and his colleagues promptly set 
about the job of drawing up a new 
Democratic ticket that would be un- 
tainted by what we now call “the 
image of bossism.” To replace the 
Italian from the Bronx and the Jew 
from Manhattan, the Democrats de- 
cided that it would be nice to give 
the voters a Jew from the Bronx and 
an Italian from Manhattan. Lazarus 
Joseph of the Bronx was nominated 
to run for comptroller and the only 
task that remained was to find a de- 
pendable Italian in Manhattan. This 
wasn't as easy as you might sup- 
pose, but finally, with time growing 
short, an obscure Democratic law- 
yer got the nod. His name was—and 
presumably still is—Vincent Impel- 
litteri. (In case you've forgotten, Mr. 
Impellitteri went on to become one 
of the best-dressed and best-rested 
mayors the city has ever had.) The 
1945 maneuvers did not satisfy 
LaGuardia, who described the re- 
placement of O’Dwyer’s running 
mates as “a case of rape by ac- 
quiesence, and a good time was en- 
joyed by all.” 

New York, as the saying goes, is 
a summer festival. 


After the Storm 


Via the grapevine, reports now come 
from the White House of somewhat 
surreptitious efforts to insert more 
“structure” into the Presidency. A 
“Thursday group” of high-level offi- 
cials from the key departments is 
gradually taking over some of the 
functions that belonged to Eisen- 
hower’s Operations Coordinating 
Board, which Kennedy abolished. A 
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David Merrick, famous theatrical producer. 


It takes long experience to create Scotch with the character of Teacher's 
Highland Cream. The Teacher's family has been at it for 130 years. 
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3519. THE YEARS WITH ROSS. By Jones Thurber. 
The best-selling affectionate biograhy of the rurbu- 
lent genius who founded and edited The New Yorker 
and gave a new dimension to American literature. 
Hardbound. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1 
4749. MODERN SEX TECHNIQUES. By R. Street. 
A frank discussion of sexual practices, presenting de- 
tailed instructions for achieving mutual satisfaction 
and offering straightforward information on basic 
principles ne and a. Illus. 

Only 1.98 


P-814. 
UNICORN IN 
CAPTIVITY. © 





A serigraph after 
the most famous of 
the Unicorn Tapes- 
tries; a late 15th 
century masterpiece, 
in the collection of 

Metropolitan 


white unicorn in a 
pale brown enclo- 
sure stands out viv- 
idly against the pre- 
dominantly ome 
backj;round. 23” 
wide x 35” high. 
Special 5.95 











9821. TRUMAN MEMOIRS. By Harry S. Truman. 
The history making memoirs of a man who forged 
some of our era’s most mementous decisions, the 
most important presidential biography ever written. 
Two a Fw almost 1,200 pages. 

Pub, at $10. Only 2.95 
6277. Lacrmvg ORIGINS AND THEIR ROMANTIC 
STORIES. By Wilfred Funk. Reveals the fascinating 
derivations of more than 3,000 words i. common 
use, with unusual stories you can use to spark any 
conversation. 432 pp. Special 1 8 
4489. WEEGEE'S CREATIVE CAMERA. The world- 
famous photographer reveals for the first time the 
well-guarded secrets behind his highly imaginative 
and startling pictures; new techniques and creative 
ideas for peocsqreeny enthusiasts in an informative, 
well illustrated k. Pub. at $4.95. Only 1.98 


5410. Colette: CLAUDINE MARRIED. A fascinating 
novel of events that are far from conventional; a 
book that would be shocking if handled by a lesser 
artist than Colette. Pub. a $3.50 nly 1.00 
5381. Edmund Wilson: A Lael OF MY MIND. 
“Reflections at Sixty’’ by the great American literary 
critic. Provocative essays on religion, education, 
science, sex, the Jews, Russia; plus a_ brilliant 
autobiographical chapter. Pub at $3.50. Only 1 
4246. A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF TELEVISION. 
By Daniel Blum. The of ag and 
nostalgic photos in this magnificent volume “cover 
the complete norama television from its 
inception throu, 1959—entertainment, great news 
and public service shows, sports and all the open. 
alities. 9144” x 12”. Pub. at $10.00. ‘Only 2 -98 
5365. ee. By Paul Bowles & Peter W. 
Haberlin. One of the most colorful and unusual 
pictorial accounts of the desert and hill country 
of Northwest Africa—a land ¢ —_ splendor 
and stark beauty—with a fine ins knowl 

of the peo Png 83 superbly rep ges a a 
Pub. at 








P-818. ETRUSCAN TOMB PAINTING: 
CROUCHING BULL. 

A fascinating bull in pink-beige, red-brown and 
blue, from the walls of the Tomb of the Bulls, 
one of the oldest sources of paintings at Tar- 
quinii, at least 2600 years old. 16” bok zs 32° 
wide. Silk screen. Special 4.95 











5351. FACES OF SRONZE. Primitive tribes shown 
in 74 strikingly beautiful photographs in gravure 
and color by Pierre Allard. A fascinating and exceed- 
ingly beautiful book on the tribes of the azon 
and the high Andes. Pub. at $7.50. Only 3.95 
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Prices slashed 
on treasured 
Books & Prints 


5457. FIT FOR A QUEEN. By Isabelle & Merle 
Armitage. A new kind of kitchen-proof, fool-proof 
book of menus and recipes for the woman who 
wants to be an accomplished hostess; a. 
Pub. at $4.00. y AE 49 
4089. SEXUAL ap re ag A retery. pe allie 
Worship. Intro. by Ashley Montagu. Two classic 
works complete in one volume with the original 
5 A Discourse on the Worship of Priapus, 
y R. Knight; and The Worship of the Generative 
Powers During the Middle Ages of Western Europe, 
by T. Wright. Pub. at $7.50. Only 4.% 
5450. U.S. CAMERA 1959: Pictures That Tolk. 
Ed, by Tom Maloney. An exciting issue of the 
famous photography annual; over 4300 pages, 24 
in full color; features on Weston, Ylla and other 
noted photographers News as seen by 70 artists 
of the camera, the Space e, advertising art, and 
the top pictures of the ros rom all over a world. 
84” x 11”. Pub. at $8. Only 2.% 
HINDU RITUAL OF LOVE: KAMA 
. Thomas. An erudite and detailed 
survey —_ a: marriage, morals, women, the art 
and science of love, and sex symbolism, prevalent 
in India from remote antiquity to the present day. 
This monumental history is supplemented by a 
magnificent gallery of 100 plates and a color 
frontispiece of temple sculptures and paintings 
copteuns the os a the senses as et 


49 
shez, RELIGION "AND Fie PSYCHOLOGY. OF 
JUNG. By Raymond Hostie, A sympathetic 
but dispassionate evaluation of Jungian psychology 
‘by a theologian, a penetrating analysis for all 
readers, regardless of religion; fully detailed bibli- 
ography of Jung’s works 
Pub. $3.50. Only 1.9 
5368. BOOK OF THE OUTDOORS. Over 200 full 
page, i color ae ae | America in all her 
natural beauty. Pictures are field and forest, 
lakes and streams, swamps — marsh, sale water 
islands, seacoast mountains and plains. Distinguished 
text by John trex 814” x 11%”. “= 


eae Pub. at $ 0. 4 oo 

~ Cerives SEING AND NOTHINGNESS” ransl, 
3 AK by Hazel E. Barnes. Jean- Paul Sartre’s major 
Opus, a sine qua non for understanding Existential- 
ism and its importance as one of the leading 
philosophical movements of our time. Over 700 
pp. Pub. at $10.00 Only 2.% 





P-804. EGYPTIAN BIRDS. 
A nificent silk screen reproduction of a de- 
oll of ¢ painted coffin from Bersheh, from the 
Middle Kingdom, dated ca. 1870 B.C., the origi- 
nal of which is in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. An exquisitely drawn, multi-colored pic- 
ture of two pintail ducks, their necks entwined 


of ancient Egyptian 
icture reproduced on 
3” high x 32” wide 

Special 5.95 


set against a background 
motifs. An 18” x 26” 
special parchment paper, 











5372. hes: DECAMERON OF BOCCACCIO. Trans. 
by J.M. Rigg, with an essay by J.A. Symonds, The 
famed “Medical Press” edition of this rollicking 
classic, with over 1,000 illustrations from illumt- 
nated manuscripts, comepueteser documents, and 
revious oe Printed in Italy. 

ub. at $10 Only 3.98 
6549. AN UNHURRIED Ag OF eROtiCA. By 
Ralph Ginzburg. Intro. Theodor Reik; preface 
by George Jean tig 2 forthright lucid dis- 
cussion of the 2,000 classics of erotica in the. rare 
book rooms and restricted shelves of the world’s 
gteat libraries—synopses and extracts of famous 
works, descriptions of By: collections, etc. Fine 
binding; boxed. Pub nly 2.9% 
5470. DREAM OF THE RED CHAMBER. By Tsao 
Hsueh Chin. The greatest all Chinese novels, 
telling the story of Pao-yu's love for his Black Jade, 
and setting against this romance a multi-peop pled 
chronicle and a vivid picture of Chinese life 200 
= -, ei PP. Illus. with Chinese woodcuts. 
ub. at Only 2.98 
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5416. PRISON EXPOSURES. By Robert Neese. 
Foreword by Earle Stanley Gardner. A unique 
record of prison life written by a prisoner, filled 
with che first photos of life inside prison taken by a 
convict. Pub. at $4.9 Only 1.00 
5447. wy The Sey ptian Religion of Resurrec- 
tion. A. Wallis Budge. A remarkable book by 
the = Segoe on Egyptian Antiquities, exploring 
the worship of Osiris, a god who dies and is 
resurrected, showing that this is an ancient religious 
belief. African in origin and development. Many 
plates and over 150 drawings from pa’ ri and mon- 
uments. Two volumes complete in one. Over 800 Pp. 
To be pub. at $15.00. Special pre-pub. price 9.95 
5310. 1914. By James Cameron. The story of a year 
that more than any other in the memory of men 
now living can be considered the close of an era. 
Pub. at $3.95. Only 1.00 








P-786. 
CHINESE SCROLL: 
KWAN YIN. 


A silk screen reproduc- 
tion in dark blue, on 
hand-made Oriental feath- 
er rice paper, depicting 
with magnificent artistry 
of line the Buddhist deity 
who later changed to the 
Goddess of Mercy; from 
a temple rubbing by Wu 
Tao-tzu, the influential 
master of the T'ang 

nasty, 12” wide x 39” 
high. Special 2.98 














5455. THE NUDISTS. By Donald Johnson. A full 
and frank report on who and what the American 
nudists are and what they are trying to accomplish; 
an up-to-date history of the movement, Photos. 

Pub. at $3.75 Only 1.49 





5370. Harry S. Truman: MR. CITIZEN. One 
of the most remarkable litical and personal 
documents of our time, former President Tru- 
man’s own account of his experiences since leav- 
ing the White House; with 32 pages ‘pen. 
Pub. at $5.00. Only 1. 











5138. HOMOSEXUALITY: A Cross Cultural Ap- 
Proach. Ed. by Donald Webster Cory. The first 
book which intelligently explores the subject of 
homosexuality from the historic world of Plato's 
Greece to the —_ realities of Kinsey’s America. 
440 pp. Pub. at $6.50. Only 3.88 
5254. NATIVE Genius IN ANONYMOUS ARCH- 
ITECTURE. By S. Moholy-Nagy. 126 phomeneeee 
and drawings, These beautiful structures erected by 
unknown builders in North and South America 
from 1600 on, reveal the marvelous ingenuity 
in adaptation of Old World solutions to different 
conditions. Pub. at $7.50. Only 2.98 
5460. GEORGE GERSHWIN: Man and Legend 

By Merle Armitage. An informed, intimate portrait 
and a generous and authoritive appreciation of 
Gershwin; filled with much surprising, fresh and 
vital information. Bibliography, list of works, disco- 
graphy and drawings. Pub. at $4.50. Only 1.49 
5440. U.S. AIR POWER. By Samuel T. Moore. The 
complete story of American fighting planes and mis- 
siles from hydrogen bags to hydrogen war-heads; an 
encouraging and controversial look at our ability to 
develop air power when it is needed. Many photos. 
Pub. at $5. 55. Only 1.49 





4667. ROGET'S THESAURUS of Words and 
Phrases. Authorized, revised edition of the in- 
dispensable book for everyone who wants to 
find the right word at the right time. 700- Regs 
hardbound edition. Special 8 











5449. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT: Her Life in Pictures. 
By Richard Marrity & Ralph G. Martin. A pano- 
tamic pictorial study of a great lady from lonely 
thildhood to fame as first lady of the country and 
the world; more than 250 ices woven into the 
illuminating dramatic text. x 10”. 

Pub. at $5.95. Only 1.49 
5380. THE TROLLOPE READER. Ed. by E.C. 
Dunne & M.E. Dodd. These carefully-chosen se- 
lections from 48 of Anthony Trollope’s best novels 
reveal the biting wit, wry humor and keen per- 
ception of the brilliant chronicler of Victorian 
town and country life. Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.98 
4486. TRIUMPH IN THE WEST. By Sir Arthur 
Bryant. Based on the World War II personal 
diaries of Field Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, this 
highly controversial book picks up where The Turn 
of the Tide left off - de events of 1943. Maps 
& index. Pub. at $6.9 Only 1. 
5340. THE IRONIC SERMAN: AS of Thomas 
Mann. By Eric Heller. A brilliant study of one of 
the great writers of the 20th century; in tracing 
the vein of irony that runs through all of Mann’s 
works, the author presents analyses of these works, 
and discusses the relation of Mann to his heroes 
and their sources. Pub, at $6.00. Only 2.98 











5362. SELECTED LETTERS a WILLIAM CARLOS 
WILLIAMS. Ed. by John C. Thirlwall. A harvest 
of more than a half-century’s correspondence, these 
crackle with the fire of his vital many-sided person- 
ality; letters to Ezra Pound. Marianne Moore, Amy 
Lowell, Gertrude Stein, Alfred Stieglitz, Nathaniel 
West, etc. Pub. at $6.00. Only 1.98 





P-816. RENOIR: 
CLOWN IN 
WHITE. 


A portrait of his 
son in clown cos- 
tume; a red-haired 
figure in pink and 
white on a tan 
foreground against 
a background of 
reen and blues. 
ilk screen. 16” 
wide x 22” high 
picture area. 
Special 2.98 





SAVE 


as much as 
SOx 


GENERATION. By Ralph 
de Toledano. Foreword by Richard Nixon. The 
moving personal testament of a member of the 
generation after the Lost and before the Beat, that 
matured in depression, war and world ont 


Pub. at $3.95. nly 1.00 
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P-819. EGYPTIAN TOMB PAINTING: 
FURNITURE BEARERS. 


A scene from a wall painting depicting a funeral 


procession, taken from the Tomb of Ramose at 
Thebes; an example of the Transitional Phase 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty. The reddish-brown fig- 
ures predominate against a tan background. Silk 
screen. 20” high x 32” wide picture area. 


Special 3.95 

















5453. SEX AND LOVE IN THE BIBLE. By Wm. 
G. Cole. A forthright presentation of all major 
Old and New Testament incidents, attitudes 
and precepts involving sex and love, ‘with their 











anthropological, sociological, psychological and 
theological a 

Pub. at $6.5 Only 1.98 
5159. PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD ‘60. 


A breathtaking assemblage of the best photos of 
the year, by cop photographers of East and West, 
magnificently reproduced in gravure. Includes a 
portfolio of 100 years of great photos of nudes. 

pages in waning full color. Printed in Japan. 
Pub. at $10 Only 3.98 
3465. Taiueerne OVER ODDS: An Anthology of 

*s Unconquerable Spirit. Ed. & intro. by J. 

Id Adams. Eloquent and moving accounts of 
the struggle of man’s spirit against outside forces and 


inner trials, from Biblical times throu come events 
and on lives to modern times. Nearly Pp. 
Pub, at 0. Ok, 1.98 


5478. SANPAUL SARTRE: PHILOSOPHER WITH- 
OUT FAITH. By Rene M. Alberes. Traces Sartre's 
literary development and relates his fictional works 


to y Bhilosophical and political writings. 
Pub. at $4.75. Only 1.98 





4975. THE ENGINEER'S ILLUSTRATED THESAU- 
RUS—Over 8,000 Illustrations. By Herbert Herki- 
mer, Over 8,000 illustrations of mechanical move- 
ments, devices, contrivances and details arranged and 
classified | for easy reference. This labor-saving, money- 
coving. time-saving book belongs on the desk or in 
the shop of anyone who designs, constructs or works 
with machinery. Pub. at $6.00. Only 3.98 





5114. UNDOUBTED QUEEN: A Pictorial Bi- 
ography of Queen —— ll of England. 
Compiled & designed by H. Tatlock Miller & 
iontoe Sainthill. A gorgeously illustrated book— 
page after page of magnificent photogravure 
Fo 16 plates in full color—that captures the 
rilliance and pageantry of the een and the 
charm of the woman; a picture biography of 
her background, childhood, coronation and 
reign, 10” x 1214”. Pub. at 315. 00. Only 2.98 











5367. THE NINE SYMPHONIES OF BEETHOVEN 
IN SCORE. The scores clearly reproduced with an 
original system for simplifying the reading of the 
scores. Historical and critical comment precedes 
each symphony. Large 9” x 12” format, in soft 
reinforced binding suitable for use on music stands. 
Pub. at $7.50. Only 2.98 








5205. A Handbook of ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Richard Nice. A survey of the various man- 
ifestations of abnormal behavior patterns, together 
with detailed interpretations of therapeutic methods, 
case histories and a glossary of psychological and 
psychiatric terms. Pub. at Only 1.98 
5163. Nikita Khrushchev: FOR VICTORY IN 
PEACEFUL COMPETITION WITH CAPITALISM. 
Here is the only authorized edition, with a special 
introduction by Khrushchev, of the book that 
presents the Soviet Premier's blueprint for the 
future, Over 800 pp. Pub. at $3.95. Only 1,00 
5434. THE BOOK OF MIRACLES. By Zsolt Aradi. 
A study of the miracles of the Old and New 
Testaments, the fascinating, authenticated miracles 
of modern times, psychoneurotic phenomena, and 
saints who fought Satan and his powers. Illus. 


Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
5442. FABLE, FACT AND HISTORY. By Willis 
Thornton, A k of truth stranger and far more 


interesting than fiction; the truth about Pocahontas 
and John Smith, Pope Joan, the Piltdown Man, 
the Lost Dauphin and others. 

Pub. at $4 Only 1.00 
5456. THE HUMAN SIDE OF F.D.R.: A Pictorial 
Biography. By Richard Harrity &+Ralph Martin. 
Over 400 photos, many intimate family pictures hith- 
erto unpublished, with a text derived from first-hand 
memories of F.D.R. and from his own words. 

Pub. at $5.95 Only 1.49 








P-817. ETRUSCAN FIGURES AND HORSES. 


Simple, stylized figures in reddish-brown, green 
and black against a soft tan background: from 
the Tomb of the Baron Tarquinii, painted about 
510 B.C. 14” high x 32” wide. Silk screen. 
Special 4.95 











4731. THE TALMUD of Jerusalem. This sacred 
‘book of Israel will appeal to every reader who 
cherishes our Judaeo-Christian heritage—a fabulous 
treasurehouse of ethical wisdom and imaginative 
literature. Pub. at $4.75. Only 1.98 
1155. Passwords to History — EXTINCT LAN- 
GUAGES. By J. Friedrich. The wonderful story 
of the are of deciphering forgotten languages— 
hieroglyphics, cuneiform, Hittite, Etruscan and other 
scripts—how their codes were broken; what they 
have taught us about ancient culture. 71 Illus. 

Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 











































































































NO TRANSFER/An American Security Principle 
by John A. Logan, Jr. 


“The United States cannot see with indifference the transfer of European 
colonies in the Western hemisphere to another non-American power.” This 
basic principle of American security policies is traced from the Nootka 
Sound Controversy of 1790 to the present Cuban crisis and the United 
States’ global policy of containment. Five chapters on Cuba. $6.75 


GUATEMALA: THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 
by Nathan L. Whetten 


This pioneer work provides a comprehensive rural sociology of Guatemala 
as an underdeveloped country and evaluates the results to date of the social 
revolution of 1944. By the author of Rural Mexico, it is an indispensable 
contribution to our understanding of the problems and possibilities of 
Latin America. $6.00 
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“Tuesday group,” equally informed, 
substitutes for the old Planning Board 
under the National Security Council. 
Task forces have proliferated in 
place of the old committees. Soren- 
sen, Bundy, and Bell—Kennedy’s 
three chief aides have been seeking 
ways to try to “co-ordinate” the 
many burdens they carry. 

All this is a far cry from the care- 
free days at the beginning when 
the new Presidential assistants were 
almost boastfully indifferent to or- 
ganization. Rebelling against the 
overly structured staff system under 
Eisenhower, they envisioned a 
White House staff that would be 
loosely organized, freewheeling, and 
always on top of things. There was 
more than a touch of arrogance 
among the youthful movers and 
shakers. Stewart Alsop reports in 
the Saturday Evening Post that he 
once remarked to Sorensen, “You 
people here in the White House 
might turn out to have more real 
power and influence than more con- 
spicuous figures like members of 
the cabinet.” Sorensen replied, “If 
you mean that the President 
intends to run the executive branch 
of the government with the help 
of his White House staff, you're 
right.” 

The Cuban episode has brought 
more sober recognition of what 
running the government actually 
entails. It has shown, among other 
things, that it is possible to revert 
too far from the rigidities of 
Eisenhower's system. The Kennedy 
staff, with all its flash and move- 
ment, has looked at times as if it 
were still running a campaign 
rather than a government. 

The Cuban experience has also 
demonstrated that staff assistants 
lose their value when they become 
conspicuous advocates rather than 
eyes and ears for the President. 
There may have been too much 
passion for power, it has been said, 
among those whose principal pas- 
sion should be for anonymity. 


These Things Were Said 


@ Who cannot but remember the ex- 
citement of reading, in 1939, Kardi- 
ner’s and Linton’s account of the 
chain of effects following upon the 
shift from dry to wet rice culture in 
Tanala-Betsileo, with its alteration 
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of the relations of family, property, 
and economic orders, and finally af- 
fecting changes in such clinical 
matters as the frequency of homo- 
sexualityP—From a paper read by 
Leonard J. Duhl, M.D., Director, 
Professional Services Branch, Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health to 
the Conference on the American 
Character sponsored by the Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions of the Fund for the Republic, 
on May 30 at the Shoreham Hotel 
in Washington, D.C. 

@There shouldn’t be any battles 
over rights. There shouldn’t even be 
court fights. We have to give the 
colored people pride in themselves 
and pride in their communities. A 
fellow who's making money, he 
doesn’t worry about things like rid- 
ing buses.—Governor Patterson of 
Alabama, quoted in Time. 


@Slowly people are beginning to 

realize that the Republic of South d d 
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ern nation, vital and highly civilized, incomparably smooth, in a cordial, a cocktail, or a Coffee 
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United States of America basically |Royale. Pedro Domecq Spanish Brandies, 86 proof. 


only in size—C.R. Swart, South Af- |\|mported by Canada Dry Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
rican President, in an advertisement 
in the New York Times. 
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The Freedom Riders 
And the Future 


EUGENE V. ROSTOW 


HE FreepoM Rupers and their 

troubles in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi were a flash of lightning. The 
protest the Riders symbolize should 
be viewed in several settings. It is a 
warning to national opinion and to 
the administration that the present 
pace of change in civil rights, which 
in many areas is a stalemate, is not 
tenable. It is an appeal to the well- 
disposed Southern white majority, 
anxious to obey the law but now 
almost paralyzed and nearly silent 
before the threats of the White Citi- 
zens’ Councils and their allies, the 
Ku Klux Klan, and the many name- 
less groups which have intimidated 
the South with boycotts, reprisals, 
and worse. And it confirms the belief 
of the Negro majority that moderate 
tactics, based on peaceful and legal 
means and nonviolent action, can be 
effective in bringing progress—far 
more effective than the ominous new 
doctrines of fighting force with force. 
For above all, the Freedom Riders 
bear witness to their faith in law—a 
faith we must not, dare not betray. 

The Freedom Rides are a general- 
ized moral demonstration against the 
nation’s failure to provide equal 
treatment for the Negro. With ex- 
traordinary discipline, the Freedom 
Riders, like the sit-in strikers a year 
ago and those who refused to ride in 
the segregated busses of Montgomery, 
have been able, despite all provoca- 
tion, to abide by the rule of turning 
the other cheek. How can a people 
deeply linked to the Christian tradi- 
tion not be moved by the spectacle 
of quiet college students reading 
their texts while being reviled, spat 
upon, and beaten? 

The forms through which this pro- 
test is expressed are not of primary 
importance in themselves. Restau- 
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rants, busses, terminals—the focal 
points of the demonstration will 
change, and should. But the demon- 
stration will continue. The most 
profitable use of the determined and 
idealistic young college manpower re- 
leased for the summer vacation 
would be in the registration of voters, 
North and South. But we should ex- 
pect their manifestation to find 
other outlets as well, in each case 
challenging the discrepancy between 
the law of the Supreme Court and 
the law of the nightstick. 

In a democratic society it is not 
enough to say, “The law of the Su- 
preme Court must be obeyed, even in 
Mississippi and South Carolina.” That 
is the only possible rule for a society 
of law, where majority opinion can 
bring about change in laws deemed 
wrong. But it is only part of the 
truth. Congress and the courts can 
make laws we think bad, and they 
often do. Lincoln faced the problem 
in its classic form after the Dred 
Scott decision of 1857. The Supreme 
Court’s decree should be obeyed, he 
said, as determining the rights of the 
litigants. But the principle of the case 
was wrong, in his view. “We shall do 
what we can,” he added, to have it 
overruled. Every resource of reason 
and of political action, he rightly 
believed, should be invoked to test 
the decision before the ultimate 
courts of appeal, the political tri- 
bunals of the American people. As 
Justice Brandeis once remarked, “No 
constitutional question is ever set- 
tled until it is rightly settled.” So 
with the march of a hundred prece- 
dents that led the Supreme Court 
inevitably to the Brown case, requir- 
ing desegregation of public schools, 
and the application of the principle 
of equality in other settings. We 





must start with the premise that this 
massive body of doctrine is not mere- 
ly law, which no conceivable ma- 
jority would reverse, but that it is 
good law, reflecting the wise applica- 
tion to modern circumstance of the 
abiding principles of the Constitu- 
tional tradition. 


Are They Intruders? 


Among Northern liberals, there has 
been a surprising criticism of the 
Freedom Riders as provocative in- 
truders, needlessly agitating a situa- 
tion already well on its way to solu- 
tion. This criticism is mistaken, for 
basic reasons. First, the South is not 
making rapid progress in the civil- 
rights field. Second, judicious in- 
tervention from outside is needed 
now, as it has always been needed, to 
help Southerners who believe in en- 
forcing the Constitution to overcome 
the resistance of those who do not. 
Indeed, outside help is now more 
needed than ever in the South, for 
the Ku Klux spirit has not been 
more active or more effective since 
Reconstruction days. It is a shocking 
commentary on the intensity of such 
pressure that it is now almost im- 
possible in many parts of the South 
to find a white lawyer willing to 
represent the Negro or other ag- 
grieved parties in cases involving 
Constitutional questions. 

There is a third reason why this 
criticism of the Freedom Riders is 
unconvincing. By openly challeng- 
ing the final bastion of segregation 
in the Deep South, the Freedom 
Riders chose the most dramatic thea- 
ter in the struggle for civil rights. 
But their protest was national, not 
regional. It was addressed as much to 
New York and Chicago as to Missis- 


sippi. 
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The failure of Presidential leader- 
ship during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration allowed a situation to 
develop in the South—and to a lesser 
extent in other parts of the country 
as well—that can only be described as 
a crisis in the rule of law. State and 
local officers, sworn to uphold the 
Constitution, have engaged with im- 
punity in programs of open or covert 
resistance to what they know are the 
plain commands of the law. 

The Constitutional law of civil 
rights has ambiguities, like every 
other branch of law. But it offers 
extended vistas of clarity, too. The 
principal thing to be said about 
many clear and established areas of 
the Constitutional law of civil rights, 
at the moment, is that they are not 
being enforced in large parts of the 
South and in many communities of 
the North as well. There is, and 
should be, praise and appreciation 
for the devoted Federal judges of the 
South, and for the mayors, governors, 
school boards, editors, and others 
who have moved many mountains 
in many places, North and South, in 
recent years. A large number of local 
officials in the South, however, have 
done only enough to avoid being 
held in contempt of Federal court 
orders. And many of them are today 
still in a determined state of civil 
disobedience. In that posture of an- 
archy, they are sustained by the in- 
cantation of irrelevant and mistaken 
slogans purporting to discredit the 
Supreme Court and its work, and by 
the shadow of an underground move- 
ment thought to have great power— 
the power to assassinate without fear 
of prosecution, to burn, to boycott, 
and to bomb. 


The Laws We Have 


The Kennedy administration has 
launched a considerable program of 
civil rights. President Kennedy’s 
modes of action are his own, and we 
are not yet quite accustomed to the 
fact that they differ from those 
of Franklin Roosevelt and Harry 
Truman. The President is not a 
flamboyant man, and he eschews 
dramatic procedures. He has set the 
tone of his civil-rights program in 
several thoughtful and unequivocal 
statements, making his position clear, 
and calling on all citizens, in their 
respective circles of influence, to take 
responsibility for helping to achieve 
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the promise of equality embodied in 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The President has taken the view 
—rightly, in my opinion—that what is 
needed this year is not new legisla- 
tion but the determined application 
of the laws we have. The President 
is forging a new working majority 
in Congress, an effort of the utmost 
importance to the possibility of his 
success. The development of his co- 
alition—his party, in fact—might be 
threatened by a civil-rights battle in 
Congress at this session. The wisdom 
of President Kennedy’s strategy is 
underscored by the cynicism with 
which many Northern congressmen 
support civil-rights bills for political 
advantage in their own states, with- 
out caring or inquiring about the 
possibility of their enforcement. 

Given this political limit on his 
action, the President has already 
done much to establish a dynamic 
civil-rights program within the Fed- 
eral establishment. Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy, in an excellent 
speech delivered at the University of 
Georgia, reiterated the President's 
support for the rightness of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the Brown 
case—in itself a long step beyond the 
position of Mr. Eisenhower. And he 
pledged energetic action through the 


courts in enforcing this and other 
principles of the law of civil rights. 
The Department of Justice, at his 
direction, has begun an ambitious 
program of litigation. It has already 
opened new vistas, and promises to 


bring the day closer when we can 
claim that the writ of the United 
States courts really runs throughout 
the United States. The Vice-Presi- 
dent has put aggressive purpose into 
the task of removing discrimination 
among government contractors. The 
Civil Rights Commission, served by 
an able staff, has been strengthened 
by new appointments. The commis- 
sion is in the midst of studies and 
investigations on discrimination in 
voting, education, housing, police 
practice and the administration of 
justice, and employment. The com- 
mission’s reports on these subjects 
should lay a strong foundation for 
new legislation where needed, and 
generate impulses for affirmative ac- 
tion by many agencies in many parts 
of the country. Finally, through a 
co-ordinating committee organized 
by the President’s Special Assistant 
on Civil Rights, the administration 
has sought to keep the programs of 
all parts of the government which 
touch on civil rights under review, 
and to orient them to more effective 
action. 


Governor Patterson’s Errors 


The protest of the Freedom Riders 
is addressed to the one phase of the 
problem of civil rights on which the 
administration has not yet moved, 
the most difficult phase of all: the 
task of organizing large-scale affirma- 
tive action by the states to initiate 
progress toward equality without the 
prod of a specific court order. Here 
the difficulties are those inherent in 
the mysteries of federalism, and in 
the methods through which a Presi- 
dent can lead American opinion. 
Court decisions should have a “mul- 
tiplier” effect throughout society, as 
lawyers instruct their clients to con- 
form voluntarily to the reasoning of 
the judges. Normally, this is the case. 
But it has not yet become the rule 
in the field of civil rights, where the 
law is seeking to accomplish far- 
reaching changes in customs and 
habits. If the impact of the Supreme 
Court's rulings on civil rights is to 
wait on lower court rulings, county 
by county, school board by school 
board, waiting room by waiting room, 
the “deliberate speed” of the Su- 
preme Court’s considerate decree in 
the Brown case will become a farce. 
The Freedom Riders succeeded in 
dramatizing one aspect of the contest 
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between law and the resistance to 
law: the failure of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, through ap- 
propriate administrative action, to 
require full desegregation of the fa- 
cilities of interstate travel, including 
busses and bus terminals. Governor 
Patterson of Alabama made a tactical 
error, from which Governor Barnett 
of Mississippi was quick to learn. By 
brutally allowing the Freedom Riders 
to be met by mobs in Anniston and 
Birmingham, without adequate po- 
lice protection, Governor Patterson 
invited the Attorney General to take 
firm, prompt, and effective counter- 
action. Backed by a Presidential state- 
ment and an old statute, the Attorney 
General sent in six hundred well- 
trained Federal marshals, directed by 
his deputy, Byron White. Having 
threatened to arrest the marshals—an 
absurd and empty threat, in view of 
their well-established legal status— 
the governor then asked for their 
help in restoring order. Once order 
was restored, the Freedom Riders 
continued to arrive in Alabama, this 
time without provoking mob action, 
or the near semblance of it. 


— FREEDOM RIpeERs were in fact 
peaceably arrested, both in Mont- 
gomery and in Jackson, Mississippi, 
for sitting at the wrong lunch coun- 
ters or using the wrong sanitary 
facilities. The application of local 
statutes requiring racial segregation 
to bus terminals used in interstate 
travel is as obviously and predictably 
unconstitutional as any cases could 
possibly be, whether the arrests for- 
mally charge violation of the local 
statutes, or more vaguely describe 
the same events as “breaches of the 
peace” or “refusals to obey an offi- 
cer.” It is a typical irony of the 
times that the state-court judges, who 
know this to be the law as well as 
their colleagues on the Federal 
bench, are content as elected officials 
to leave the disagreeabie task to the 
Federal judges, who have life tenure. 

This sequence of events poses a 
fundamental question: do the mobs 
which initially met the Freedom 
Riders in Alabama, and failed to do 
so in South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Mississippi, represent the spontane- 
ous protest of popular feeling goaded 
beyond the point of endurance, or 
are they organized forces, controlled 
by secret councils and invoked or 
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held in reserve by men whom the 
governors can usually influence? 

In the heat of the struggle in Mont- 
gomery, the Attorney General asked 
for a suspension of the Freedom 
Rides, on the ground that they in- 
volved foolhardy and unnecessary 
risks of bloodshed. To some, his 
request carried the implication of 
yielding an unquestioned legal right 
to the menace of an illegal mob. The 
Attorney General carefully pointed 
out, however, that he had no power 
to prevent anyone from exercising 
his Constitutional right to travel—a 
right most emphatically defined in 
modern times by the Supreme Court's 
opinion in the Edwards case, written 
by Mr. Justice Byrnes (that case 
denied California the right to stop 
the flight of the “Okies”). And he 
reiterated his determination to pro- 
vide full protection for the riders, if 
state police power failed to do so. As 
events developed, the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s plea did little or no harm. The 


rides continued, the mobs vanished, 
and the contest became again a peace- 
ful one, conducted in the state and 
Federal courts, between the Alabama 
and Mississippi statutes and the na- 
tional law. Governor Patterson had 
clearly been routed. A new set of 
cases started toward the Supreme 
Court. And, most important of all, 
the Attorney General moved before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to speed up the administrative en- 
forcement of desegregation in bus 
terminals and other facilities of 
national commerce. 


The success of the Freedom Riders, 
important as it is, defines a problem 
but does not solve it. The problem 
is that of bringing about a changed 
climate of opinion on civil rights 
throughout the country. 


New Expectations 


The long modern development of 
the law of civil rights has two themes. 
It reflects the changing social status 
of the Negro and the changed sig- 
nificance of race as an issue of mod- 
ern politics. And, in the name of 
Constitutional principle, it requires 
society to view its treatment of the 
less privileged in the light of 
its acknowledged ideals. Much has 
changed in fifty years. The educated 
Negro middle class and working class 
have multiplied in size, in influence, 
and in dispersal. Their political 
position in many states has become 
crucial. The experience of the Roose- 
velt and Truman years and that of 
two modern wars have created new 
expectations. The lesson of Hitler 
and the political liberation of the 
colored men of Africa and of Asia 
have altered the contours of the 
problem of race in the minds of mod- 
ern man. And the opinions of the 
Supreme Court, since 1917 at least, 
in case after case—on zoning and 
voting, on travel and housing, on 
schools, juries, and a dozen other 
subjects—have educated the country 
in the imperatives of its tradition. 
This line of cases represents the law 
in its most demanding task: that of 
leading society to realize itself. It is 
a task of persuasion as much as one 
of command. It calls for great powers 
on the part of the judges in the end- 
less seminar of democratic life. And 
it requires a mature people to par- 
ticipate in the dialogue, and in the 
end to accept, modify, or reject the 
judges’ view of its own Constitu- 
tional ideas. 

Today, in the main, the country 
accepts the principles of equality 
which the Supreme Court has for 
nearly fifty years found in the Con- 
stitution, the Bill of Rights, and the 
post-Civil War Amendments. No 
conceivable majority can be imagined 
to repeal the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, or to reverse the Court’s con- 
struction of any other basic clause of 
the Constitution dealing with per- 
sonal and civil rights. The powers of 
the Court have survived several at- 
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tacks. The Roosevelt Court-packing 
attempt of 1937 failed in Congress, 
as did the comparable efforts of Sen- 
ators Jenner and Butler in 1958. The 
process is no longer the negative one 
of passively accepting the Court’s 
work in the name of order. Galva- 
nized by the revelations of the Little 
Rock affair, politics has begun to 
embrace the principles of the Court's 
action and to make them its own. 
Two national civil-right statutes and 
many state statutes represent the ral- 
lying of political forces which has 
begun in support of the Supreme 
Court’s approach. In the South as 
in the North, I am convinced, most 
white men in the end are loyal to 
the values of equality which animate 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution. The strength of 
the Court’s work is greater than the 
people’s attachment to the Court as 
an institution; it derives its force 
from a consensus that by and large 
the law declared by the Court is 
right, or that it is in the process of 
becoming right, through the usual 
methods of the common law. 


i TASK of the administration 
and of the nation in the field of 
civil rights has to be viewed against 
this background. We are where we 
are, not in 1868 or 1900 or even in 
1954. The courts have discussed the 
issues, explained the governing prin- 
ciples, and identified the problems. 
The adjustment of social organiza- 
tion to the requirements of the mod- 
ern law of civil rights, in a society 
undergoing rapid changes in struc- 
ture and outlook, is at best a work 
of great difficulty. The private and 
political centers of authority have 
been slow in facing up to their re- 
sponsibilities, having been all too 
willing to leave the arduous work to 
the judges alone. But a mobilization 
of opinion is beginning to occur. It 
cannot be fully effective until the 
President gives it the force and pow- 
er which in our political system are 
uniquely his to command. Then, but 
only then, will he be able to bring 
citizens’ organizations, trade unions, 
and bar associations to join in and 
give the movement an irresistible 
momentum in shaping events. 

Such a transformation of the at- 
mosphere is indispensable. For the 
extension and application of the Su- 
preme Court’s lead now requires 
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more than the isolated decisions of 
the scattered Federal courts. We have 
reached a point in the process of do- 
ing justice to the Negro where whole- 
sale action is needed—by state and 
local authorities, by administrative 


agencies, and by trade unions, 
churches, and other private groups. 
This, I think, is the significance 
of the Freedom Riders’ protest. It 
would be a mistake to think of the 
Freedom Rides as a call to eliminate 
racial segregation at lunch counters 
and toilets in bus terminals. They 
are part of a more general demand 
for human dignity in the wide range 
of social situations, North and South, 
beyond the immediate reach of the 
national government. To meet this 
demand, the President must function 
not only as the Chief Executive, 
faithfully enforcing the Federal code, 
but also as the occupant of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s “bully pulpit,” speaking 
to and for the conscience of America. 


ig PRESIDENT has many ways of 
fulfilling that extraordinary func- 
tion of his office, about which he has 
spoken and written perceptively. 
Speeches, White House Conferences, 
the issuance of a new proclamation, 
and written and spoken statements 
of lesser dignity all have a part to 
play in an effort which only he can 
lead. And the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, as it develops strength, should 
become a factor of cardinal impor- 
tance in his program of education. 
One device which might be con- 
sidered as a possible vehicle for effec- 
tive action is the Conference of 
Governors. The national government 
and the state governments share 


many administrative problems—in 
road building, urban planning, edu- 
cation, and social security, to name 
a few of the more conspicuous fea- 
tures of our co-operative federalism. 
Regular discussions between the gov- 
ernors and the President, and 
between state and national officials 
charged with such responsibilities, 
might prove the beginning of a Con- 
stitutional practice useful in many 
ways. And it could provide an excel- 
lent forum for exchanging informa- 
tion and experience, and for con- 
sidering and discussing ideas. In 
such meetings, state and Federal of- 
ficials could consult and be consulted 
about their problems, and contribute 
to forming that opinion which Wil- 
son called “the atmosphere of con- 
stitutional government.” Through 
such consultations, the state govern- 
ments, North and South, could be 
persuaded to initiate far-reaching 
changes in the institutions which 
now limit the possibility of advance 
in the field of civil rights: the local 
laws and practices governing hous- 
ing and voting, employment, and 
access to the recreational facilities of 
the community. 

Procedures of this kind have an- 
other advantage. They would avoid 
the self-righteousness of considering 
the civil-rights problem a peculiar 
sin of the South. Discrimination 
against the Negro takes somewhat 
different forms in different parts of 
the country. But the gap between 
our practice and our profession is 
national, not local. 


be CHANGES required to make the 
Negro the white man’s equal be- 
fore the law must come. They are 
coming—not because political forces 
in the North demand them, nor yet 
to please public opinion in Africa 
and Asia and score a point in the 
cold war. We are struggling to ac- 
complish these social changes because 
we know they are right. The ques- 
tion before the nation is whether the 
legal system, drawing its power from 
the concurring opinions of the peo- 
ple, can accommodate itself to pow- 
erful and conflicting social forces 
without a major breach of order and 
a breach in the habits of government. 
To resolve such conflicts through the 
methods of peace and persuasion is 
the ultimate function of law and 
its ultimate test. 





The Kids Take Over 


DAVID HALBERSTAM 


A NEW FORM of protest against 
racial segregation that started 
with the lunch-counter sit-ins just a 
little more than a year ago has 
spread at such a rate that even a 
number of prominent Negroes have 
begun to express fears: about the 
dangers of spontaneous combustion. 
As the demonstrations have expand- 
ed and taken different forms, the 
initiative has come less and less from 
middle-aged Negro ministers, law- 
yers, and politicians—often operat- 
ing in concert with professional 
white advisers—and more and more 
from young Negro students. 

The Nashville sit-ins, for instance, 
were started by students, with 
the Nashville Christian Leadership 
Council moving in later. “There 
was an agreement that the ministers 
could have some control over the 
movement and would be consulted,” 
a sympathetic observer has reported, 
“but they had to agree to partici- 
pate, to sit in, to be on call, to at- 
tend emergency meetings—and those 
kids have daily emergency meetings 
—to take the same risks and make 
the same sacrifices the kids did. 
This was the price for retaining their 
influence.” 

The same pattern is apparent in 
the activities of the Freedom Riders. 
The decision to test the progress of 
desegregation in Southern bus ter- 
minals was originally made by the 
Congress of Racial Equality, but 
when passengers were beaten up in 
Anniston and Birmingham, the 
CORE people abandoned the proj- 
ect. It was then that the well-organ- 
ized Nashville student group decid- 
ed to complete the trip. At this 
point, the older leaders of the Mar- 
tin Luther King group had to de- 
cide whether to join the movement, 
thereby gaining some control over 
it, or to stay out, thereby losing all 
control and furthermore running 
the risk of looking like so many 
Uncle Toms. 

Negro ministers from many parts 
of the South streamed into Mont- 
gomery after the Nashville students 
had been beaten up there, and when 
the bus left Montgomery for the 
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Mississippi leg of the trip several 
Negro ministers were aboard. “What 
is happening in the South now,” a 
white minister has remarked, “is 
that the kids are starting it, and 
then the leaders have to run to get 
out in front.” In these circumstances, 
the older Negroes have rarely been 
able to afford the luxury of armchair 
talks with white representatives of 
churches and foundations about how 
the general public might react to a 
particular tactic. 


JT 1s cLear that the sort of demon- 

strations that began with the 
sit-ins will go on spreading. There 
is, after all, no shortage of targets 


for any group eager to protest 
against segregation, and if there 
is any distinguishing characteristic 
about the new generation of Negro 
students, it is that these young peo- 
ple are fed up with talk about cool- 
ing-off periods or anything else that 
sounds like gradualism. Further- 
more, the new groups formed by the 
students can sustain themselves 
only through continued attacks on 
segregation. If the present organiza- 
tions lose their momentum, new ones 


will spring up to take their places. 

The Nashville group, for instance, 
has kept up a fast pace for more 
than fifteen months: the sit-ins were 
followed by stand-ins at movie the- 
aters and then by bus trips. Most 
of the Nashville militants are young, 
middle-class Negroes who were four- 
teen or fifteen at the time of the 
Supreme Court decision; they have 
waited seven years without much 
tangible evidence in their own lives 
to indicate that the South is chang- 
ing. Deeply dissatisfied and at the 
same time somewhat giddy with all 
the publicity they have been get- 
ting, they are quite willing to go to 
jail or to be beaten up in the inter- 
ests of their cause. Passive resistance 
is seen as the most effective tactic 
to be used at present, but it is the 
cause that obsesses them, and one 
white observer has reached the con- 
clusion that “If it ever becomes bet- 
ter practice to hit back, then they'll 
hit back.” On the subject of poli- 
tics they are surprisingly ignorant, 
but this naiveté may in fact be one 
of their great assets, since a bitter 
awareness of the difference between 
the possible and the impossible has 
frequently kept Negroes from act- 
ing at all in the past. 

But the most important thing to 
realize about these youngsters is 
their single-minded determination 
to make their mark on the history 
of race relations in the South. Twen- 
ty-two-year-old Diane Nash left Fisk 
University. in order to become the 
full-time paid leader of the Nash- 
ville group. “Diane,” says a friend, 
“thinks of nothing else.” 

Before the Nashville group joined 
the bus protest, an employee of the 
Justice Department tried to talk 
her out of it. The situation in Ala- 
bama was such, he said, that to go 
in at that point would be dangerous 
and irresponsible. “It was like talk- 
ing to a wall,” he remarked later. 
“She didn’t hear a word I said.” 

Miss Nash sees it differently. 
“These people still think they can 
stop the Negro by hitting him over 
the head. There can be only one 
outcome.” 


HE OUTCOME may be certain, but 
there is still uncertainty about 
the best way to get there. The older 
Negro leaders may have ridden into 
Mississippi along with the young- 
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sters, but there was and still is a good 
deal of debate about how effective 
the bus rides can be. “The moment 
the marshals leave, the situation 
will go back to being the same,” one 
middle-aged Negro feels. “This is 


great for headlines, but wouldn’t we - 


be better off with a less glamorous 
attack on voting registration, walk- 
ing the streets and getting our peo- 
ple to vote?” 


— to say, this disagree- 
LN ment has not been aired in pub- 
lic. It would appear that Negro 
leaders are being pushed into the 
same type of position that has tra- 
ditionally limited the public candor 
of white Southern politicians. Just 
as white politicians have often pro- 
tected themselves against extremist 
racism by sounding more con- 
servative than they really are, so 
now Negro leaders under pressure 
from their various constituencies 
must avoid taking any stand that 
might look like a willingness to 
compromise. The result is an inev- 
itable widening of the gap in com- 
munications between the two races 
in the South. 

The gap is widening not only 
between Negroes and white segre- 
gationists but also between Negroes 
and white Southerners who under- 
stand and support the struggle to 
achieve racial equality. As the Ne- 
gro ministers spend more and more 
time keeping up with the students, 
they have less and less time to be 
influenced by their white friends 
and advisers. According to the Rev- 
erend Will Campbell, who considers 
himself one of the white liberals of 
the South, this development is not 
necessarily a bad thing. “The white 
liberals are the last ones to hold 
onto the old paternalistic tradition,” 
Campbell has said. “They always 
want to say, ‘We're all for you, so 
why didn’t you come to us and clear 
it?” The answer is very simple: the 
Negroes don’t need to come to us 
any more. I think eventually the 
Negroes will need us for the inev- 
itable reconciliation—you know, 
when it comes time to put the pieces 
back together—but they can point 
to us right now and say: ‘You're not 
prepared to do what needs to be 
done. You’re not prepared to ride 
busses and sit at counters.’ And of 
course in most cases they’re right.” 


June 22, 1961 
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A Short Story Set in New Orleans 


Eight O’Clock One Morning 


SHIRLEY ANN GRAU 


M* MOTHER is standing on the 
front porch when we come down 
at eight o’clock one morning. Soon as 
she hears us, she spins around and 
pops back inside the house. 

“What you see?” I ask her. 

“Go brush your teeth,” she says. 

“But we haven’t had breakfast,” 
Rosalie cries. “Not even one bite.” 

“Go get it then,” my mother says. 

My old man is waiting in the 
kitchen, the way he is every morning. 
He always gets up early and has 
breakfast first, so the three of us can 
have the table to ourselves. 

“Hi kids,” he tells us. “You all 
dressed up for school?” 

“Good morning, sir,” we say po- 
litely. 

“That's fine,” my mother says. 

“Where’s Taylor?” my iather says. 

“Where is he?”” my mother asks. 

“He’s coming.” 

Taylor is the youngest. He’s five 
and starting kindergarten today. 

“Go tell Taylor to come down,” 
my father says. “You Carrie, go call 
Taylor.” 


’ 


As I leave I hear them talk about 
Taylor. It’s a way they have of saying 
his name over and over again. 
They're crazy about his name, which 
is a pretty fancy name for a snuffly 
kid. They heard it on television one 
night when my mother’s stomach was 
bulging full with him. So that’s why 
he’s Taylor. ; 

I don’t go up, just stand at the 
foot of the stairs and yell after him. 
I keep yelling until he answers, which 
takes a while. 

Then I go back in the kitchen. My 
mother is finishing lunch for the old 
man; she’s wrapping up the sand- 
wiches. She's trying to get him to do 
something too—you can tell by the 
tone in her voice. 

“Just a little way,” she is saying. 
“Go see can you find out anything.” 

“Okay,” my father says. 

But she can’t stop. She rattles right 
on, as if he’d said no. 

“I'd gone myself, only this man 
comes up to me—what’s his name? 
Lives in the house with the pink 
shutters down the next block. He 
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comes up to me while I'm standing 
on the front walk, trying to see what 
I can see, and he says: ‘You go back 
inside, lady, there’s going to be trou- 
ble.” And I see him tell the same 
thing to Marie Armand standing out 
in her front yard.” 

“Okay,” my father says again. 

My mother doesn’t seem to hear 
him. “You wouldn’t think school’d 
make all this trouble. There wasn’t 
no trouble when Carrie started five 
years ago.” 

“Six,” I say but they don’t hear. 

“And there wasn’t trouble when 
Rosalie came around to going.” 

“Yeah,” my father says. 

“Why it’s got to be Taylor gets all 
the trouble?” 

My father says okay again. I watch 
him go out the door and put the 
lunch box on the seat of the truck 
that is standing in the driveway, 
the truck that says Harris Plumbing 
Company. That’s my father and his 
brother. 

“Where'd he go?” Rosalie asks. 
These days she talks in a _ high- 
pitched whiny voice she thinks she 
got from Marilyn Monroe. 

“He’s gone to look at the school,” 
my mother says. “Now shut up and 
eat.” 

Just then Taylor comes down. 
“Shut up and eat too,” my mother 
says to him before he can open his 
mouth. 

In less than five minutes my father 
is back. “Keep the kids home,” he 
says. 

“My God!” my mother says. ““Them 
under foot all day!” 

“You ask me to go look, I go look.” 

My mother gets herself a cup of 
coffee, and I know she is upset be- 
cause she doesn’t even like the stuff. 

“There’s plenty of police around 
the school,” my father says, “and 
there’s some other characters around 
too. So keep the kids out of it.” 

“Home all day.” My mother rubs 
her hands together sadly. 

“Now listen, you kids,” he says, 
“if I hear you been bad today, if 
your mama tells me one thing when 
I get back, you won’t think you been 
so smart.” 

Rosalie asks me: “You think you 
can do my hair today?” 

“Okay.” 

“No peroxide streaks,” my mother 
says. 

My father has fixed himself an- 
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other cup of coffee too, and he sits 
down with it. He must feel some- 
thing is wrong, or he wouldn’t be 
hanging around like this. Other 
mornings he stays just long enough 
to see that we got our arms and legs. 

All of a sudden, there’s some yell- 
ing in the street. “Hu . .. hu.” No 
words. Not that we can make out 
anyhow. 

My father heaves himself up. And 
the telephone rings. His head snaps 
around like a mechanical doll’s and 
he says, “Rosalie, go get it.” Which 
isn’t necessary because Rosalie always 
answers the phone in this house. 

He turns back to the window. 
Now, the way the house is set, he 
can’t see anything unless it’s right in 
front—and by the sound of it, the 
racket is a little way down the street. 
So he’s looking at nothing. But he 
keeps on looking anyhow. 

Rosalie calls: “It’s for Carrie.” 

My mother says: “Who is it?” And 
to me: “Sit down.” 

“Michael,” Rosalie says. I go back 
to eating my corn flakes because I 
know I haven’t got a chance in the 
world of getting that call. 

We can hear my mother answer. 
“No,” she is saying, “she can’t come 
to the phone.” 

“What does that character want?” 
my father asks me. 

“Ask mama,” I tell him. “I’m not 
talking to him.” 

He glares at me for a minute and 
then he breaks into a grin. He always 
did like his girls to talk back to him. 

“A fine boy friend you got,” he 
says. 

“He’s all right.” 

When my mother comes back, my 
father asks: “He’s cutting school?” 

“Wouldn't tell me nothing, but I 
can guess.” 

“To run loose on the streets. . . . 
Keep these kids out of it.” 

“They're not going one step out 
the front door,” my mother says. 

There’s more noise in the street— 
a kind of chant now. “Hu, hu.. .”— 
and this time I climb on a chair and 
look out with my father. You can’t 
see too much, like I said—just every 
once in a while three or four kids 
passing: they look like they'd be in 
high school. They are wearing black 
leather jackets, most of them, though 
it is a bright hot day, and they are 
walking right down the middle of 
the street. 


“You know them?” my father asks 
me. 

I shake my head. 

“Not any of them?” 

So I tell him that I haven't ever 
seen a single one of them. 

“I figured they wasn’t from around 
here,” my father says. 

“What?” my mother asks. “What?” 

“White niggers,” my father says to 
the window glass. “God-damn white 
niggers, spoiling for trouble.” 

In a couple of minutes a yellow 
Public Service bus passes. And some- 
body starts throwing at it. A shower 
of things bang into it, ricochet off 
the steel sides, clatter down to the 
pavement. The passengers all duck 
down. You can see their hunched- 
over backs and the tops of their 
brown paper parcels. A window 
breaks and the bus drives on and all 
there is left is a pile of glass in the 
middle of the empty street. 

Taylor begins to drink my father’s 
coffee, which is right on the counter 
by him. He isn’t allowed to have any 
for fear it will turn his skin yellow, 
but my old man is so busy at the 
window that he doesn’t even notice 
what Taylor’s doing. When he looks 
down and sees that the cup is empty, 
he just hands it back to my mother 
and says, “More.” 

My mother is putting things in the 
dishwasher, with short jumpy mo- 
tions. She knocks a chunk off a good 
plate when she bangs it against the 
sink. 

My father says: ““That was ice they 
threw.” 

“What?” My mother juggles an- 
other plate, but catches it in time. 

“What they threw at the bus—it 
was ice.” 

“Where'd 
mother asks. 

“Lots of places,” my father tells 
her. “Everybody’s got ice.” 

“I wouldn’t like to get hit by a 
piece of ice,” Rosalie says. 

“Stupid kids,” my father says, and 
I can’t make out whether he is talk- 
ing about us or the people in the 
street. 

There are more of them now, 
laughing and yelling like Mardi 
Gras Day. One boy, with a blond 
crewcut, sticks his toe in the pile of 
broken glass and sends it flying all 
over the street. Some of the kids are 
carrying Confederate flags and some 
of them are carrying mops. They’re 
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holding them straight up in the air, 
and they kind of look like heads on 
sticks, old women’s heads with the 
hair hanging down. 

I start to say something like that 
but I don’t, because I see that no- 
body is going to hear me, nobody is 
going to listen. 

“Oh my God!” my mother says all 
of « sudden and she rushes off, yell- 
ing back over her shoulder, “I got 
to tell Mama she better not come for 
lunch.” 

“She must heard about this.” 

There was the sound of the phone 
dialing little trickling sounds like 
water. “How would she know over 
there, way over there? I bet there’s 
lots of people don’t know.” 

My father grunts and doesn’t say 
anything. 

My mother comes back from the 
phone and says triumphantly: “She 
didn’t know anything about it.” 

Rosalie asks: “Can we make some 
fudge?” 

“Anything to keep you quiet,” my 
mother tells her. 

They both get down on their 
hands and knees and start looking 
around in one of the low cupboards 
for the proper, size pan. Taylor has 
found his kitten and he’s feeding it 
cat food out of the can with a spoon. 
You can hear him singing to it. 

Then it happens. I hadn’t been 
looking out, so the first I know of it 
is when my father says, “Son of a 
bitch!” 

But he says it softly so that my 
mother and Rosalie, who have their 
heads inside the cupboard rattling 
pans, can’t hear him. And if Taylor 
does he pays no attention. 

I look out. A diaper-service truck 
(painted all blue and white) has 
pulled up in front of the Fortiers’ 
across the street. The Negro driver 
must be awful brave or awful foolish 
or maybe he just doesn’t know. 

He has taken the clean diapers 
into the house and put the dirty ones 
in the back of the truck and closed 
the door. 

When the kids first notice him he 
is back in the cab. He has just started 
the motor and he is barely moving 
when they catch up with him. There 
are a dozen or so of them, and they 
dash alongside. Some run directly in 
front and the truck stops. Two of 
them jump in the open door and 
grab for the driver, only they keep 
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missing because another kid is beat- 
ing away with an old mop. He is 
swinging it with all his strength at 
the driver but all he hits is the head 
of one of the boys who have hopped 
the cab. And all the time bits of 
things, rocks or maybe more ice, are 
rattling down on the truck. 

My old man bangs through the 
kitchen door. I go after him, fast as 
I can. First thing I notice is how 
much noisier it is outside than it 
seemed from the other side of the 
glass. There’s a lot of confused yell- 
ing, and the kid who got smacked by 
the mop handle is standing a little 
bit back, holding his head with both 
hands and roaring, louder than the 
rest. 

My old man stops at his truck and 
takes out a short piece of pipe. Then 
he walks down to the edge of our 
lawn, right to where it meets the 
sidewalk. 

The Negro driver has got the kids 
out of the cab now and has shut the 
door. Now they are standing in a 
circle outside pounding on the truck. 
I see the back window crack into a 
crazy star pattern when a rock hits 
it, but it doesn’t shatter. 

“Run over them!” my old man 
yells to the driver. “Run over the 
bastards.” 

He can’t hear him, not inside the 
cab. Some of the kids do and turn 
around, but they don’t make a move 
toward him. 

The driver is racing his motor, but 
he isn’t moving. You can see his dark 
face peering through the windshield. 

Somebody yells: “You gotta have 
a rope!” I don’t know who it is. Ev- 
erybody is yelling something. We 
hear it again: “Go get a rope!” And 
that does it. My old man says some- 
thing very quietly under his breath 
and starts over to the truck. He 
moves to the front of it, and he takes 
hold of the first collar he can. He 
yanks on it; the kid goes sailing over 
backwards and he grabs for another. 
And I remember the picture on his 


dresser, the picture of him in trunks 
when he used to box at St. Michael’s 
Arena. And all this time, over every- 
body else, I can hear him yelling: 
“Put it in gear. Run over them. Use 
the God-damn truck.” 

Maybe the driver hears him, be- 
cause after a while he does shift (he 
doesn’t have the clutch all the way 
in and the gears grind and scrape) 
and he begins to inch forward. Be- 
tween the two of them, the slow-mov- 
ing truck and the guy who is throw- 
ing people around, they get a little 
clear space. And then a little more. 

Finally the truck slips through. 

Everybody stands in the street and 
looks after it. Everybody except my 
father, who comes stalking stiff- 
legged back to his own yard. The 
kids mill around muttering; some be- 
gin to drift toward us. My father 
straightens up, the length of pipe in 
his right hand. 

They look at each other. Just 
stand and look. My father lets them 
do that for a minute. 

Then he yells: “Get out of here!” 
And he starts swinging the pipe 
around his head. 

They disappear all right. Run off 
like water on oil. 

My old man comes up the walk, 
rubbing his shoulder and swearing. 

By this time my mother is standing 
in the door and has both her hands 
slapped up against her mouth and 
Rosalie is behind her, trying to push 
her way into the door so she can see 
too. Back in the house you can hear 
Taylor singing to the cat and he 
doesn’t know that anything has hap- 
pened at all. : 

My old man puts the pipe on the 
lowest step and clears his throat and 
spits into the flower bed. He spits 
again, as if there’s something in his 
mouth he can’t get out. Then he 
turns and looks back down the street. 
And when he talks it is to the street. 

“Niggers and white niggers,” my 
father says. As if that explained 
everything. 
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Coming to Terms on Algeria 


. 


EDMOND TAYLOR 


Paris 
B’ THE NORMAL CRITERIA of Amer- 
ican journalism, the peace nego- 
tiations at Evian between the French 
and the leaders of the Algerian 
nationalist rebellion are nearly every- 
thing that an international confer- 
ence should not be. They are slow- 
moving, muted, and intricate, as 
the basic chemistry of history so 
often is. The grotesque ceremonial 
that surrounds the meetings—the 
F.L.N. press conferences by closed- 
circuit TV, the anti-aircraft batteries 
amid the geranium beds to protect 
the French delegation from French 
military terrorists, the mechanized- 
insect flight of the helicopters ferry- 
ing the Algerian delegates from their 
headquarters on the Swiss shore of 
Lake Geneva—bathes the negotiations 
in an aura of science fiction. In com- 
petition with the grand siécle pag- 
eantry, the vivid human interest, and 
the self-evident news value of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's visit here, Evian 
was crowded out of the headlines. 
Despite its relevance to Franco- 
American relations, the Algerian 
problem was barely mentioned in 
the press briefings on the President’s 
talks with General de Gaulle. Yet the 
lakeside dialogue between the gen- 
eral’s representatives and the emis- 
saries of the Algerian revolution, 
when studied in its full context, is 
as fascinating in terms of the history 
of ideas as it is momentous in terms 
of the West’s future relations with 
the Afro-Asian world. 

“You can’t understand what is go- 
ing on here if you think of it mere- 
ly as a diplomatic negotiation,” a 
French observer at Evian explained 
to me. “Nothing quite like this con- 
ference has ever been seen before. It 
is true that we are negotiating with 
the Algerians about our national in- 
terests, but at the same time we are 
trying to help them reach a more 
sophisticated and responsible aware- 
ness of their own. Our biggest prob- 
lem is to bring them to accept the 
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underlying social and historical re- 


‘alities of their own country. In a 


sense we are conducting an experi- 
ment in group psychotherapy.” 


Aspects of Self-Determination 


The French do not pretend that 
their concern for the mental hygiene 
of the F.L.N. delegation is strictly 
disinterested, and they fully realize 
that the Moslem nationalists are not 
the only people who have lost touch 
with reality in the course of the bit- 
ter seven years’ struggle in Algeria. 
The curiously philosophic press con- 
ferences held in Evian from time to 
time by the head of the French dele- 
gation, Louis Joxe, and televised 
throughout France are clearly in- 
tended, along with other objec- 
tives, to speed up the political re- 
education of the hagridden French 
community in Algeria and of certain 
badly alienated elements in the 


French Army. Joxe, a stocky, ruddy- 
faced, prematurely white-haired man, 
conducts these sessions with a mix- 
ture of authority and insight that a 
professional psychiatrist might well 
envy. At times the enigmatic smile 
lurking around the corners of his 
mouth even makes one suspect that 
he is using his public press briefings 
to straighten out the thinking of 
some of his official colleagues. In 
fact, the French minister, a former 
professor of history and _ political 
science, appears to be launching an 
ambitious drive against one of the 
major areas of muddled logic and 
semantic confusion in the contempo- 
rary popular mind. 

The heart of the problem, as both 
Joxe and General de Gaulle see it, 


is how the right of self-determination 
applies to minority communities in 
emergent nations: specifically, how 
it applies in African territories like 
Algeria where a transplanted Euro- 
pean minority has over the genera- 
tions put down bona fide roots. The 
French have no easy answer to this 
problem, which is of crucial impor- 
tance for South and East Africa and 
for Angola as well as for Algeria. 
They admit both the dynamism and 
the validity of African nationalism, 
and the consequent necessity for giv- 
ing up colonial privileges or controls. 
They seem genuinely anxious to 
avoid any solution in Algeria based 
on territorial partition, except as a 
desperate last resort. But if the ter- 
ritorial integrity of Algeria is to be 
respected, the French insist that the 
Moslem majority which is fighting 
for nationhood recognize both the 
separateness and the nativeness of 
the European community. In other 
words, the independent Algerian 
Republic that will emerge from an 
eventual referendum must offer or- 
ganic guaranties for the rights of the 
European minority. Joxe has made 
it clear that General de Gaulle will 
tolerate no compromise on this issue, 
though he seems prepared to offer 
the F.L.N. many other concessions 
in return for a cease-fire and an 
agreement on how to carry out self- 
determination. 


An Indivisible Algeria? 
There have been hints that under 
certain conditions the French might 
finally admit the F.L.N. claim to 
sovereignty over the two departments 
of the Sahara with their vast reserves 
of oil and natural gas—though, as 
Joxe remarked in an unofficial aside, 
the fact that on old French maps 
the empty Saharan spaces had been 
colored pink like Algeria hardly con- 
stitutes a historically valid basis for 
the claim. But if any such conces- 
sions are really contemplated, they 
will not be offered until the F.L.N. 
has agreed to acceptable guaranties 
for the European community. 
Contrary to the impression given 
in some press reports, Joxe has made 
it clear that the French are not in- 
sisting on double nationality for all 
Europeans in Algeria. They do insist 
that all Algerian residents, including 
members of the native Jewish com- 
munity and Moslems who have cast 
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their lot with France, be allowed to 
retain French nationality if they so 
desire and that their rights as foreign 
residents be respected. The main 
French demand, however, is that the 
eventual Algerian Republic be set 
up from the start in such a way that 
Europeans or other non-Moslems can 
choose Algerian citizenship and still 


enjoy certain special rights as a mi- 
nority community. 

The French are not holding out 
for any particular formula. Joxe in 
one of his press conferences cited 
Switzerland, Lebanon, Cyprus, and 
Canada as acceptable examples of 
multicommunal states where minori- 
ty rights are guaranteed. Presumably 
any system honestly modeled on one 
of these would satisfy the French. 

So far the F.L.N. has refused to 
admit even the principle of a multi- 
communal state, which their spokes- 
men allege would inevitably “per- 
petuate colonial privileges, set up a 
class of supercitizens, and lead to the 
creation of a state within the state.” 
Instead they propose a centralized 
democratic republic like France, 
which guarantees equal rights before 
the law to all citizens without regard 
to race or religion. The F.L.N. feels 
that its assurance that the Moslem 
majority will never discriminate in 
any way against members of the 
Christian or Jewish minorities should 
suffice to dispel their fears. 

The French are inclined to think 
that the F.L.N. is sincere in taking 
up this position. They no longer 
suspect the dominant faction in the 
F.L.N. leadership of being under the 
influence of Pan-Arab fanatics in 
Cairo. “The real trouble with the 
F.L.N. is not that they are racists or 
Marxist extremists,” a French spokes- 
man said to me, “but that they have 
the mentality of old-time French 
Radical Socialists. They are fanatical 
believers in the Jacobin doctrine of 
‘La République une et indivisible.’ 
Since most of the.F.L.N. leaders were 
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educated in French secondary schools 
and universities, this is hardly sur- 
prising. Naturally we have a good 
deal of sympathy with their view- 
point—how could we fail to have it? 
—but the concept of nationalism that 
was valid for eighteenth-century 
France simply will not work in pres- 
ent-day Algeria, where two complete- 
ly different peoples are doomed by 
history to live side by side.” 

Where such conditions exist, say 
the French, experience teaches that 
theoretical proclamations of equal 
rights are meaningless. Justice pre- 
vails and conflict is avoided only 
when the different ethnic groups are 
organized on a cantonal basis in a 
decentralized federation like Switzer- 
land or when they are allowed spe- 
cial community institutions and 
rights as in Cyprus or Lebanon. In 
refusing to recognize this, the French 
say, the F.L.N. is closing its eyes to 
contemporary reality in Algeria just 
as the French “integrationists” do. 
Ideologically, Ferhat Abbas and 


Jacques Soustelle are brothers—they 
have the same basic doctrine of the 
idea of the nation and each is dedi- 
cated to the triumph of doctrine over 
reality. 

In addition to the moral issues 
involved, the French maintain that 
the only chance for restoring peace 
to Algeria is to establish organic 
guaranties for the European com- 
munity. Otherwise it will try to de- 
fend its rights by arms—as the right- 
wing terrorists think they are doing 
now—regardless of what agreements 
are reached between Paris and the 
F.L.N. leadership, and civil war be- 
tween the two communities will take 
the place of the present revolution- 
ary war. It would be a disservice to 
the cause of an independent Algerian 
nation, Joxe indicated, for France to 
agree to its being established under 
conditions that condemn it to inter- 
communal strife. If the F.L.N. cannot 
be brought to see this, he implied, 
partition may be necessary. 


The Evian talks could break down 
on several issues—notably the Sahara 
—in addition to that of minority 
rights. But if they eventually lead to 
an agreement ending the war in Al- 
geria, it can only be because the 
French succeed in persuading the 
F.L.N. leaders to temper the dog- 
matic nationalism they have learned 
from their Jacobin schoolmasters 
with the humanitarian tradition that 
underlies twentieth-century interna- 
tionalism as understood by Wilson, 
Léon Bourgeois, Thomas Masaryk, 
and other founders of the League of 
Nations. Such an understanding—and 
the practical co-operation — that 
would spring from it—between the 
last of the great imperial powers and 
the most dynamic anti-colonialist 
revolutionaries in Africa might trans- 
form the political climate through- 
out the continent and in the United 
Nations. 


The Burden Is on the French 


A breakdown of negotiations would 
probably have equally dramatic 
consequences. The French would 
doubtless proceed to set up a pro- 
visional authority in Algeria with 
which they would conclude accords, 
and eventually they would also 
organize a self-determination refer- 
endum. Unless the F.L.N. should in 
the meantime completely discredit 
itself in the eyes of the Moslem 
masses by its intransigence, the ref- 
erendum would doubtless reveal a 
substantial pro-F.L.N. sentiment in 
most of the territory, and the French 
would start regrouping Europeans 
and their Moslem allies in the coastal 


areas as a prelude to formal parti- 
tion. The F.L.N. would no doubt 
take over the rest of Algeria de facto. 
Since the areas of heaviest European 
settlement are also generally the 
richest, the amputated Moslem Re- 
public of Algeria would be of doubt- 
ful economic viability and would be 
committed to an irredentist foreign 
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policy. It could hardly fail to look 
eastward for support. 

De Gaulle analyzed the Algerian 
problem at some length for President 
Kennedy during their conversations, 
but as far as is known Mr. Ken- 
nedy contented himself largely with 
listening. To a question on Algeria 
at the press luncheon in Paris, he 
merely answered that he did not 
think it useful to discuss a possible 
breakdown of the Evian talks while 


they were going on and that if such ~ 


a breakdown should unfortunately 
occur, “all the interested parties” 
would obviously have to consult 
about the situation. While clearly 
indicating America’s concern with 
the Algerian problem, this tactful 
reply did not give the French the 
impression that allied pressures were 
being put upon them to reach a settle- 
ment at any cost, and it contributed 
to the generally favorable impres- 
sion Kennedy made upon French 
officialdom and public opinion. 
As the French government sees it, 
the best help the United States can 
give France during the Evian nego- 
tiations is to keep completely out of 
the picture. Quite apart from French 
susceptibilities, it is hard to see how 
we could intervene to any purpose. 
Indeed, regardless of how Evian 
turns out, Algeria will remain pri- 
marily a French problem, though its 
repercussions on us may be consid- 
erable. The naive view once held in 
some official American circles that if 
France abandoned Algeria—or the 
greater part of it—we could and 
should step in with economic aid 
and political influence to take its 
place seems increasingly unrealistic, 
if only for financial reasons. France 
has been spending over three hun- 
dred million dollars a year in direct 
government grants for economic de- 
velopment in Algeria; add the loans 
from semi-public funds, the salaries 
earned by Algerian workers in main- 
land France, and indirect subsidies 
to Algerian winegrowers, and the 
real total of French economic assist- 
ance to Algeria is close to one billion 
dollars yearly. Seemingly the one use- 
ful thing we can do about Algeria is 
to uphold in the U.N. and elsewhere 
the principles of justice and respect 
for human rights which the French 
are championing at Evian. That 
should not be difficult, since the prin- 
ciples also happen to be our own. 
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The Longest Way 
From Thought to Action 


EDWARD T. CHASE 


D greens CHAMPION expert on the 
subject of massive research, Dr. 
Henry T. Heald, head of the Ford 
Foundation, discussed the subject not 
long ago at the dedication of a new 
building in Washington designed to 
provide study rooms and conference 
halls for the increasing army of con- 
sultants gather'ng there. He said re- 
search reports have two weaknesses. 
First, most are a kind of placebo; 
they are used as a substitute for ac- 
tion, to “cover up inaction,” in 
Heald’s words. Second—perhaps as a 
consequence of the first—the rare 
good ones often fall victim to what 
Heald calls “the national sport of 
shelving expert studies.” They then 
multiply because the initial findings 
have been ignored. 

Dr. Heald believes that “More 
bridges should be built across the 
presumed gulf between men of ac- 
tion and men of thought.” This is 
difficult because scholars are un- 
worldly and men of affairs are or- 
nery. The scholars, Heald says, “re- 
gard their work as indivisible and 
disclaim their responsibility to put it 
to any test of usefulness.” Men of 
affairs, on the other hand, he ob- 
serves, “still hold suspect conclusions 
made by those not responsible for 
the decisions” and, while giving lip 
service to research, are all too in- 


clined “to play hunches inconsistent 
with available knowledge.” As they 
say on Capitol Hill, “The longest 
known distance between a thought 
and an act in government is via the 
committee rooms.” This, of course, 
is the principal reason committees 
exist. The Operations Coordinating 
Board just abolished by President 
Kennedy was composed of forty-five 
interdepartmental committees, each 
turning out scores of a particularly 
turgid type of research report known 
as a “position paper.” 


The Modern Greek Chorus 


The upshot of this sort of activity 
has been described by another ex- 
pert on reports, Fred M. Hechinger, 
the New York Times’s education edi- 
tor: “Committee reports fulfill much 
the same purpose on the contempo- 
rary scene as the chorus did in Greek 
drama: to give warning of vague 
trials ahead without being so specific 
as to interfere with the immediate 
business of the actors or to kill the 
suspense of the audience.” 
Bibliographers and librarians who 
must sort them say that we will be 
lucky if we don’t founder under the 
weight of repetitious reports warn- 
ing of sometimes valid, sometimes 
vague, indeed occasionally even im- 
aginary trials ahead. We are in the 
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epoch of both the foundation move- 
ment and the academic imperative 
to publish. Furthermore, the univer- 
sities are teeming with research re- 
ports. This is spurred by wholesale 
contracting of faculties by the gov- 
ernment and by what a recent na- 
tional survey disclosed: that three- 
fourths of university presidents 
concede that publication has a strong 
influence on employment and pro- 
motion. Besides this, there is the 
proliferation of new government re- 
search supercorporations and de- 

rtmental task forces, as well as 
outfits like the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund and the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, whose raison 
détre is the production of reports. 

What militates against the proper 
use of all this research, Heald sug- 
gests, is the American public’s prag- 
matic turn of mind. On the one hand, 
the public waits for what William 
James called “the coercive evidence” 
(eg., the panic, the war, the plane 
crash) before acting; and on the oth- 
er, as Heald warns the scholars, “the 
public, you know, does not wait for 
a certificate of competence before it 
dares think and act on matters af- 
fecting its welfare,” however much 
“specialists may recoil at the lay- 
men’s inadequacy to weigh such 
matters.” 


H™: whose foundation has dis- 
tributed more than $1.3 billion 
in grants and has been responsible 
for thousands of reports in the past 
decade, happened to be addressing 
these remarks to the most relevant 
audience imaginable, the assembled 
experts of the Brookings Institution 
in Washington, on hand for the 
dedication of their new building 
which they share with Resources for 
the Future. Brookings is generally 
rated the leading research organiza- 
tion in the country devoted to de- 
veloping public policy. One of its 
latest undertakings has been to guide 
the Kennedy administration in tak- 
ing over from its predecessor. Typi- 
cally, it brought out a 755-page 
study, Presidential Transitions, to il- 
luminate the problem “in depth.” 
Brookings is a perennial hotbed of 
task forces and research studies. 

Not all are as routine as the task 
of easing the ins in and the outs out. 
For instance, the other day one of its 
tight-man study groups alarmed the 
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nation with the report that discovery 
of life on other worlds could cause 
the earth’s civilization to collapse, 
apparently from sheer inferiority 
complex. Even on earth, “so-called 
societies sure of their own place have 
disintegrated when confronted by a 
superior society .. .” The New York 
Times quoted the report under the 
headline “Mankind Is Warned to 
Prepare for Discovery of Life in 
Space.” But the tension relaxes, in- 
deed attention flags, when one reads 
on: “While the discovery of intelli- 
gent life in other parts of the uni- 
verse is not likely in the immediate 
future, it could nevertheless happen 
at any time.” What’s more, confide 
the authors of this 190-page report 
commissioned at a cost of $96,000 by 
still another committee, the com- 
mittee on long-range studies of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, “The better we can 
come to understand the factors in- 
volved in responding to such crises 
the better prepared we may be.” A 
truer cliché was never uttered. 


The Transportation Mess 


Among the Brookings staff listening 
to Heald was the transportation ex- 
pert Wilfred Owen, whose experi- 
ence is most revealing—and also typi- 
cal of comparable problem areas. 
Twenty-six years ago, Owen, as one 
of Harvard’s most brilliant young 
scholars, published A Study in High- 
way Economics. In this book, Owen 
identified the appalling lack of co- 
ordination among the different reg- 
ulatory entities as the cause of an 
already developing mess in transpor- 
tation. Eight years later the National 
Resources Planning Board published 
its widely hailed Transportation and 
National Policy, “a definitive study.” 
It quoted approvingly from Owen’s 
book on the critical need for co-ordi- 
nation. Then, fourteen years after his 
first book, Owen (this time as a 


Hoover Commission task force with 
co-author Charles L. Dearing) wrote 
the masterly National Transporta- 
tion Policy, establishing the same 
point. Seven years later, in his now 
classic The Metropolitan Transpor- 
tation Problem, Owen reiterated the 
point. In 1959, he clarified the point 
again in Cities in the Motor Age. 

Owen was by no means the only 
expert to produce tomes over these 
decades pleading for co-ordination 
as the besetting need in transporta- 
tion. Has any action been taken? 
Nothing really to the point. In con- 
sequence, precisely as Owen pre- 
dicted, congestion now is epidemic 
in all our cities, the urban-suburban 
environment is debased, the railroad 
industry is in jeopardy, intracity 
mass transit is bankrupt, and our 
newest transport mode, air transpor- 
tation, is plagued with problems. 
Aviation, in fact, seems bent on re- 
peating the mistakes made by other 
forms of transportation, notably the 
railroads. 

Yet action, a kind of action, has 
been taking place on the transporta- 
tion front. New reports have been 
commissioned! Another Harvard 
man, James M. Landis, has issued a 
provocative analysis for President 
Kennedy. It specifies co-ordination 
among regulatory entities as “the 
outstanding need,” if not the only 
one. What’s more, Mr. Landis’s 
report substantially reiterates a 
slightly earlier report, the Hector 
Report of 1959, which made a vivid 
plea for co-ordination, especially co- 
ordination between the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. With the inter- 
twined destiny of railroads and avia- 
tion at stake, the two simply don’t 
talk to one another, Hector pointed 
out. 

Hard on the heels of the Landis 
Report, the government has been 
given a massive new 900-page, two- 
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year study of the transportation 
problem undertaken under the chair- 
manship of retired Air Force Gen- 
eral John P. Doyle for the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. The experts rate this a 
truly monumental job. And what 
has the Doyle study found? We are 
suffering from a “total absence of 
any co-ordination of national trans- 
portation policy”: “the real stum- 


bling block to an effective national . 


transportation policy [is] diffusion of 
control over the industry among too 
many agencies.” 

All in all, as summarized at the 
University of California’s Institute 
of Transportation, in a two-month 
period covering the end of 1960 and 
the beginning of 1961, “Seven official 
reports on transportation have been 
completed, totaling two thousand 
pages of printed material. All seven 
conclude that the Federal Govern- 
ment needs to develop a national 
transportation policy, that it should 
establish a single transportation 
agency for transport development, 
and one regulatory tribunal for all 
forms of transport.” 


r is a disturbing chronicle, all the 

more so because 't has so many 
counterparts. But the moral of the 
transportation example would be in- 
complete without demonstrating that 
it is possible to identify one report 
that has led to action. The Curtis 
Report of May 10, 1957, to President 
Eisenhower, called for creation of the 
Federal Aviation Agency. It was de- 
signed to resolve the situation where- 
by a dozen government agencies 
were coping with fifty different avia- 
tion management responsibilities 
and an effective air-traffic control 
system was impossible. Then the 
Curtis Report was acted upon. The 
FAA became a reality and with it a 
basis for hope of an air-control sys- 
tem commensurate with the needs 
of the jet age. 

Why did action take place? Not 
because of the report but because of 
James’s “coercive evidence,” in this 
case overwhelming evidence of catas- 
trophe and near catastrophe. There 
was mounting public alarm over 
thousands of near collisions in mid- 
air, capped by the worst aviation 
disaster of history up to that time, 
the United-TWA crash over the 
Grand Canyon, with its 128 fatali- 


ties. One is reminded of Dr. John- 
son’s dictum that the prospect of 
being executed through hanging has 
the effect of “greatly concentrating 
the mind.” 


Classics and Retreads 


It is clear that we are the victims of 
an epidemic of repetitious research 
reports; that these reports have more 
often than not been commissioned 
to substitute for action rather than to 
accomplish it; and finally, that the 
original reports, the good ones, are 
almost never acted upon or are acted 
upon only after the trouble they have 
pointed to has engulfed us. 

This is a wasteful and even suici- 
dal state of affairs. The most famous 
report of the previous administra- 
tion, the Gaither Report, is an in- 
structive example. In November of 
1957, H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., board 
chairman of the Ford Foundation, 
delivered to the President the report 
bearing his name that has been a 
subject of controversy ever since. It 
has never been released to the public 
in full, but we know a great deal 
about it. It was commissioned by 
Mr. Eisenhower because of his dis- 
may over the recommendation of a 
previous report on American security 
that the Federal government should 
expend $40 billion for atomic shel- 
ters. Yet the Gaither Report seems 
to have unsettled Mr. Eisenhower 
and his associates more than the re- 
port that inspired it. It cast the very 
gravest doubts on our military 
preparedness. It called for expendi- 
tures and labors undreamed of up to 
that time. Nor was it possible to dis- 
miss it lightly, for it was the product 
of a galaxy of public figures many of 
whom were among the administra- 
tion’s closest advisers: James R. Kil- 
lian, Jr., then president of M.I.T. 
and Eisenhower’s special assistant for 
science and technology; Isidor I. 
Rabi, chairman of the President's Sci- 
entific Advisory Committee; former 
Secretary of Defense Robert A. Lov- 
ett; and Dr. Robert Calkins, presi- 
dent of the Brookings Institution. 

While parts of the report crept 
into the President’s State of the 
Union message, it was largely sup- 
pressed and substantially not acted 
upon—even after the uproar occa- 
sioned at the time by the Soviet 
space triumphs. Developing a con- 
sensus on essentially the same data, 


its numerous successor reports, head. 
ed by the Rockefeller Brothers’, were 
not notably successful in affecting 
actual policy. 

James Reston of the New York 
Times has described the situation in 
these words: 

“As early as 1953, a movement de- 
veloped within the Administration 
to tell the people the startling facts 
of the new world of rocketry and nuv- 
clear weapons, to spell out the chal- 
lenge and seek consent for much 
greater efforts and sacrifices. This 
however was rejected. In the second 
Eisenhower Administration, the gap 
widened between the intellectual 
community of the nation and the 
political Administration on what 
was needed to meet the political and 
military and economic policies of the 
Soviet Union. Thus the Gaither Re. 
port, ordered by the President, called 
for much greater exertions but was 
never made public.” 


i ies MORAL of the Gaither Report 
incident lies not in its being ex- 
ceptional but in its being all too 
typical, as Dr. Heald has warned. 
Consider the range of problems in 
which there is a consensus among 
the experts concerning the nature of 
the solution set forth in report after 
unread (and often, to be sure, un- 
readable) report. 

Take what many feel is our most 
intractable domestic problem, the 
farm problem. There are many con- 
flicting things that can be said about 
aspects of the problem. But on one 
really central point there has been 
a consensus for several years among 
otherwise quarreling experts: that 
the United States, as the result of a 
technological revolution, has too 
many people, too much land, and too 
many resources in farming; that any 
farm-problem resolution must build 
from this premise; and that accord: 
ingly the problems of assisting peo 
ple to move out of farming into oth- 
er livelihoods and of sustaining 
rural-town economies during this 
transition are paramount responsi- 
bilities. As a corollary, the experts 
consider price supporting that aug: 
ments the surplus problem intoler- 
able, and say that if we cannot 
expedite the diminution of the sur- 
plus, at least we must take radical 
measures not to increase it. 

One of the most highly regarded 
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research reports of the past decade, 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment’s farm report of 1957, clari- 
fied all these points and made 
detailed recommendations. This land- 
mark report was substantially echoed 
by the Rockefeller Brothers’ reports 
and by a plethora of succeeding re- 
ports. Its message is now being re- 
peated again and no doubt will be 
repeated endlessly in still further re- 
ports. But the implementing action 
is remote: the politics inherent in 
conflicting vested interests obtrudes. 

Another landmark of recent times 
was the report of the Paley Commis- 
sion entitled Resources for Freedom 
(A Report to the President by the 
President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission). This fundamental study of 
the nation’s materials problem was 
undertaken to find out what action 
was required to assure the strength 
and security of the United States in 
the postwar era. It was commissioned 
by Truman on January 22, 1951, and 
prepared by a staff of 115 experts, 
directed by a five-man commission 
chaired by William S. Paley. 

The Paley Report came to five 
impressive volumes: Foundations for 
Growth and Security, The Outlook 
for Key Commodities, The Outlook 
for Energy Sources, The Promise 
of Technology, Selected Reports to 
the Commission. The initial report 
was followed by A Report by the 
Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board Based on the Report 
of the President’s Materials Policy 
Commission and Federal Agency 
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Comments Thereon, with the formal 
title The Objectives of United States 
Materials Resources Policy and 
Suggested Initial Steps in Their 
Accomplishment. 

The point of the second report 
was to set forth definite proposals 
for action based on the recommen- 
dations of the first Paley Report. It 
contained detailed comments and 
suggestions for Congressional and 
Executive action by the top men in 
all relevant government agencies. In 
research and scholarly circles it has 
been judged a magnificent contribu- 
tion. To this day it has immense 
prestige. Where? Predominantly, 
among governments abroad. 

Back home it has been all but ig- 
nored, although everyone knows 
about it and although it is the most 
called-for of all government reports, 
according to the records of the New 
York Public Library. Dr. Bruce C. 
Netschert, a Washington economic 
consultant who was a_ principal 
Paley Commission staff expert, has 
attempted to keep a box score on 
what adoption there has been of its 
seventy-eight formal recommenda- 
tions. So far action has been negligi- 
ble. When it has occurred, it has 
been haphazard, says Netschert, 
incited, again, by some alarming 
development. 

It is worth recalling that the 
second report was turned in as Tru- 
man completed his final days in of- 
fice. It was on the top of the pile of 
things to do, figuratively speaking, 
that confronted Eisenhower as he 
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took over. In the transition from a 
Democratic to a Republican admin- 
istration, it was easy to kill what- 
ever impetus there was to enact the 
proposals by spreading the falla- 
cious word that the report was 
“controversial.” This was the patri- 
otic contribution of the mining in- 
dustry, the special-interest group 
that construed the report as inimical 
to its profit interests. Under this 
attack, it was then the easiest thing 
in the world to shelve it. 

In mid-1962 a new resources re- 
port, quite as monumental and com- 
prehensive as the Paley Report, will 
appear, aimed at accomplishing the 
same ends as its predecessor. En- 
titled Resources in America’s Fu- 
ture, it will project the demands on 
our resources at five-year intervals 
up to the year 2000. It is being pre- 
pared by Resources for the Future. 
Fittingly enough, Mr. Paley is on the 
board. Only a rash prophet would 
assume any more action on this re- 
port than on the Paley Report. — 


Reorganizing the Executive 


The story of the Hoover Commission 
is perhaps the best known in the an- 
nals of this national sport. A score 
of extremely able reports were put 
out by the two Hoover Commissions 
having to do with the reorganiza- 
tion of the Executive branch of the 
government. The discrepancy be- 
tween what could have been accom- 
plished as a result of the Hoover 
Reports and what actually was done 
is a matter of general dismay. More 





dismaying still is the extent to 
which the Hoover recommendations 
have been repeated without avail 
in succeeding reports. 

Much the same must be said for 
such major studies (many directly 
commissioned by the President) as 
the Randall Report on foreign eco- 
nomic policy, the Bassett Report on 
modernizing aviation facilities, the 
Kestnbaum Report on _ intergov- 
ernmental relations, the Cooke Re- 
port on water resources, the Sarnoff 
Report on manpower utilization in 
the armed services, the Eckstein- 
Fromm Report on steel pricing. 

Coming to the present, how many 
reiterations of the Conant and more 
recent Hovde education reports 
must we absorb before reforms oc- 
cur? Or of the Bane Report, the 
next to the latest in a series of re- 
ports on the need for more doctors, 
recently echoed by the Johns Hop- 
kins Report on the same problem? Or 
of the nine-volume Vernon Report, 
detailing the already fully report- 
ed troubles plaguing the New York 
metropolitan area? 


7s REPORTS to end all reports, 
however, were produced last year 
by Life magazine and a big commit- 
tee called the President’s Commis- 
sion on National Goals. The Na- 
tional Goals Commission consisted 
of “distinguished [surely this has be- 
come a pejorative label] Americans 
discussing in general terms what the 
country’s aims should be and where 
we should be headed in the next 
ten years.” Significantly, President 
Eisenhower was reported to have 
had a hard time corralling the 
necessary distinguished Americans. 
They completed the job just after 
Life magazine, in conjunction with 
the New York Times, had finished 
issuing the last of its own eight- 
part series of reports on The Na- 
tional Purpose. According to Wil- 
liam Miller of Life: “The year 1960 
was a time when Americans stopped 
taking their national purpose for 
granted and began doing something 
about it. Rarely has there been such 
vigorous and specific discussion of a 
nation’s course by its people and its 
leaders. . . . Now, at the end of this 
national purpose year has come 
official action: the report of the 
President’s Commission. . . .” As if 
anything happened at all! 
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The Chinese Puzzle 
At the United Nations 


GORDON BROOK-SHEPHERD 


LONDON 
gees QUESTION of whether Commu- 
nist China should be admitted to 
the United Nations is potentially the 
biggest strain on the Anglo-American 
alliance since Suez. And despite all 
tactful disclaimers, Mr. Macmillan is 
both willing and eager to intervene 
in the matter. 

On February 8, the British Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Home, quietly rose 
from his seat in the House of Lords 
and made his now famous declara- 
tion of British policy toward China. 
He began with a statement with 
which few Americans are likely to dis- 
agree: “One must admit that a coun- 
try which has lately smothered Tibet, 
is infringing the frontiers of India 
and rejecting all attempts at concilia- 
tion and which has publicly pro- 
claimed its belief in the necessity of 
war, has few of the credentials of a 
peace-loving nation in the United 
Nations.” But then came this passage: 
“All that is true. But nevertheless 


we have always felt, and we feel now, 
that the facts of international life re- 
quire that Communist China should 
be seated in the United Nations.” At 
this, their noble lordships sat up 
and, according to the official record, 
cheered. 

The wires to the American em- 
bassy in Grosvenor Square began to 
hum and the officials there at all 
levels were sent to remonstrate pri- 
vately with their opposite numbers 
at the Foreign Office. The result 
was a tacit agreement not to rock 
the western boat again, at least not 
unless the young captain in Wash- 
ington was consulted first. But the 
boat had already shipped a little 
water as the arguments and counter- 
arguments of the ten-year-old China 
controversy swirled up and lapped 
around it once more. 

The British case is basically that 
of the so-called pragmatists or real- 
ists: Mao Tse-tung’s is the effective 
power that rules the six hundred- 
odd million mainland Chinese, and 
is likely to remain so; diplomatic rec- 


‘ognition of this power does not im- 


ply moral approbation; recognition 
is in our own interests, since how- 
ever strongly we disapprove of the 
Communists, no settlement in Asia 
can be reached without China. Then, 
after touching on the economic bene- 
fits of opening up of the Chinese 
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market, the argument returns to a 
political climax: no East-West nu- 
clear pact will be worth the paper it 
is written on unless Mao’s signature 
appears along with the others. 


Can We Widen the Cracks? 


A theme interwoven with these argu- 
ments is that if the West can secure 
a stronger diplomatic leverage on the 
Chinese mainland, it can then widen 
the cracks that are presumed to exist 
between Peking and Moscow. Lon- 
don believes that it must be clear to 
Khrushchev that if China enters the 
United Nations the Moscow-Peking 
ideological dispute would enter with 
it. This might mean that Peking 
would emerge openly as the leader of 
the Communist “radicals,” with Al- 
bania and Bulgaria (and perhaps 
eventually even East Germany and 
North Vietnam) yapping behind a 
shrill and faithful chorus. 

Despite this possibility, many Brit- 
ish observers believe that Khru- 
shchevy would like to subject the 
monster that sprawls below the 
Soviet East to some form of per- 
suasion and restraint. In this aim, 
Britain and the Soviet Union might 
well emerge as discreet and unofficial 
allies. Australia and perhaps New 
Zealand, however, may not go along 
with Britain. As one Australian am- 
bassador remarked not long ago: 
“The United Nations is not a reform 
school. It is a community of nations 
that have something basic in com- 
mon, however much they disagree. 
On this score, China is just not ready 
as yet to be let in.” 


arg ARGUMENT against admitting 
Communist China to the United 
Nations was best put by John Foster 
Dulles: “Internationally the Chinese 
Communist régime does not conform 
to the practices of civilized nations; 
does not live up to its international 
obligations; has not been peaceful in 
the past and gives no evidence of 
being peaceful in the future. Its for- 
eign policies are hostile to us and 
our Asian allies. Under these circum- 
stances it would be folly for us to 
establish relations with the Chinese 
Communists which would enhance 
their ability to hurt us and our 
friends.” 

The last part of this statement 
admittedly begs the question of the 
Sino-Soviet “rift.” But the rest of it, 
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as British officials have discovered to 
their cost, still seems to reflect both 
the policy of Washington and the in- 
stinctive reaction of the American 
people. 

There are signs that even President 
Kennedy himself has been slightly 
taken aback by the unabated force 
of domestic feeling. It is now known 
that early in March Secretary Rusk 
called in Dr. George K. C. Yeh, the 
Nationalist Chinese ambassador in 
Washington, for a somber talk on 
the problem. While stressing Ameri- 
ca’s continued support, Rusk pointed 
out that the old formula of the 
moratorium vote might not work 
when the issue comes up again next 
September and that something dif- 
ferent might therefore have to be 
worked out. 

But two things seem to have hap- 
pened to put all the starch back into 
the American stand on China. The 
first was the realization that public 
opinion was still very decidedly 
against Peking. This, at any rate, is 
what President Kennedy is thought 
to have told Mr. Macmillan when 
they talked about China at the 
White House in April. Speaking as 
a party leader as well as a head of 
state, the President is understood to 
have told his British guest that the 
administration had found it could 
not yield an inch on the China ques- 
tion because concessions there went 
against the temper of the nation and 
might even cost the Democrats their 


political future. As the statesman re- 
sponsible for mending the British 
Conservative Party’s fortunes after 
the clamorous debacle of Suez, Mr. 
Macmillan undoubtedly understood 
and sympathized. 

The other factor that has stiffened 
Washington’s stand is the outlook 


for the moratorium vote itself. Last 
year, the United States squeezed this 
through the Assembly with a vote of 
forty-two nations in favor, thirty-four 
against, and twenty-two abstaining. 
It was the narrowest majority ever, 
but still a tolerable one in this un- 
certain world. If the worst came to 
the worst—as it well might—could 
this work again? 

Chiang’s ambassador reportedly as- 
sured Mr. Rusk that it could. Dr. 
Yeh’s confidence was based on the 
tireless lobbying and research of his 
colleague Dr. Tingfu Tsiang, Na- 
tionalist China’s veteran delegate to 
the United Nations. 


Research Favors Moratorium 


On a recent visit to New York I 
called on Dr. Tsiang and he devel- 
oped his argument as follows: 

“Britain, of course, is a grievous 
loss on the main issue, as she would 
now have to vote for Peking’s ad- 
mission if it came to a straight poll. 
But on the moratorium as such she 
would surely support America again 
or, at the very worst, abstain. Brazil 
might vote this time against the mora- 
torium, but I don’t think she will 
pull over any other Latin-American 
states, except perhaps Mexico. Apart 
from these two countries we fear no 
important defections. And even if 
we should lose a vote or two among 
the new states, some others among 
this group who abstained last time 
would probably vote for the mora- 
torium this year. I am thinking par- 
ticularly of French-African states 
like Chad, Brazzaville Congo, and 
the Cameroun, which are now thor- 
oughly perturbed by Chinese Com- 
munist penetration of Guinea and 
other places on their doorstep.” 

In view of Dr. Tsiang’s remarks, 
it was certainly no coincidence that, 
as I later learned, Nationalist China 
(Formosa) has been sending “techni- 
cal assistance teams” around these 
very African states, dispensing good 
will and offers of aid. 


Ww does Peking want? Assess- 
ments on this point have always 
been divided. On the one hand, it is 


argued that Communist China 
craves all the recognition due to it as 
a great power and full scope for ex- 
tending its diplomatic and ideologi- 
cal influence. On the other hand, 
there is the long and almost unre- 
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lieved record of Chinese intransi- 
gence in all dealings w:ith the outside 
world and particularly on the For- 
mosa issue. Peking’s public stand- 
point has always been that it could 
never consider membership in the 
United Nations unless the United 
States withdrew all its forces from 
“China’s territory of Taiwan [For- 
mosa] and the Taiwan Strait area.” 
This demand, repeated as recently as 
March 7 at the Chinese-American 
ambassadorial talks in Warsaw, is, of 
course, quite incompatible both with 
America’s pledges and its strategic 
thinking. However, on April 6, the 
official Chinese news agency sudden- 
ly revived and gave deliberate pub- 
licity to a statement made by Foreign 
Minister Chen Yi in Indonesia a few 
days before. The statement was 
couched as a question. “Would our 
American friends give cool-headed 
consideration to this: while Taiwan 
is being occupied and the Chiang 
Kai-shek rebel clique there is being 
supported by the powerful Seventh 
Fleet . . . how can the present dead- 
lock between China and the United 
States be broken? We would like to 
ask our American friends to reflect 
deeply on this. Will the U.S. make 
some contribution to this? We persist 
in this stand: withdraw the Seventh 
Fleet from the Taiwan Strait. This 
ought not to be a difficult thing for 
the United States to do.” 

These words revived speculation 
as to whether, for all its propaganda 
bluster, Communist China might not 
be prepared for a dea! on Formosa 
and thus clear the way for its own 
entry into the United Nations. From 
the American point of view, obvious- 
ly the one essential feature of any 
such understanding would be a guar- 
antee that Peking would respect the 
island’s independence. 


a THAT, Of course, lies the 
problem of how two Chinas 
could be accommodated in the 
United Nations, especially on the Se- 
curity Council, where for fourteen 
years the Nationalists have occupied 
one of the five permanent seats 
which convey the right of veto. As 
one western diplomat s1id to me not 
long ago with a weary sigh: “There 
is a limit to what mere words can 
do. And at the end of it all there's 
the chance that Mao will refuse to sit 
down on the chair we offer him.” 
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Strangers in Africa 


RUSSELL WARREN HOWE 


Awe MAN I shall call Robert 
Jones was an agricultural ad- 
viser to one of the African gov- 
ernments, and he: had been given 


the task of raising living standards 


in one of the most benighted areas 
of the country. He and his wife and 
children made their base in a village 
where there was no entertainment, 
no electricity, and very few fellow 
men from the western world. They 
had nothing but the job, the heat, 
the flies, and the moral satisfaction. 

The satisfaction was considerable: 
Jones had raised crop cultiva- 
tion and stockbreeding standards in 
the first six months, and he had 
high hopes of what would be 
achieved before his eighteen-month 
mission was over. The U.S. embassy, 
which had brought him out, re- 
garded him as one of its most suc- 


cessful experts (as advisers in Africa 
are called). I found that everything 
I had been told about his work was 
true, and that the children of the 
area would, thanks to him, grow up 
a lot healthier than their fathers. 

I also found that he and his wife 
were the butts of the local gentry. 
The local African administrator 
practically snorted when I men- 
tioned his name. The old chief, who 
had accepted the expert’s farming 
methods only because the govern- 
ment said he should, shook his head 
and spat. The old farmers sitting 
with the chief grimaced, and the 
young men laughed (there are twelve 
different African laughs, and one is 
the laugh of disapproval). Nobody 
approved of him, though they 
grudgingly recognized his talents. 

Why? Because he had installed an 
electric generator and air condition- 
ing in his administrative bungalow; 
he had brought up frozen food 


from the capital and stored it in his 
freezer; he was touchy about what 
he—and especially about what his 
wife and children—ate. In other 
words, he had tried to make life as 
comfortable and healthy as the situ- 
ation permitted in this land of 
amoebic dysentery. All these things 
would have been forgiven if he had 
been English or French—or white 
American. But Robert Jones and his 
wife were Negro. 


_— Is TYPICAL of the ambiguous 
situation that faces the U.S. 
Negro in Africa. The State Depart- 
ment, * ‘s university, or his company 
thinks that because he is “Afro- 
American” he will be more accept- 
able to African people. In some 
cases, of course, Negroes are eager 
to go to Africa out of curiosity and 
sympathy. And there are cases in 
which American Negroes have done 
remarkable jobs with unqualified 
success, and have almost welcomed 
the psychological difficulties as an 
added challenge. But on the whole, 
the policy of using a large number 
of American Negroes in African jobs 
is dangerous for all concerned—the 
employer, the usually discontented 
or disenchanted Negro, the natives, 
and the United States. The U.S. 
Protestant missions, who live with 
“their” tribes and know them better 
than British or French colonial 
administrators, have never encour- 
aged Negro missionaries. 


European in Disguise 

What does an “ordinary” African 
see when an American “black like 
us” arrives? Broadly speaking, he 
sees a stranger from a different tribe 
whose ancestry, whether by chance 
of war or by tradition, must have 
been slave. He sees that most suspi- 
cious of persons—a black man who 
does not speak the local tribal lan- 
guage and whose language he, the 
African, probably does not speak, or 
speaks only imperfectly. Moreover, 
he sees a European (Americans, in 
the African context, are Europea) 
in disguise. What could be more 
suspect? Chis strange and dubious 
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person looks African but is really 
“white,” earns an enviable salary, 
lives well, and, for reasons learned 
in Cleveland or New Orleans or De- 


troit (which the African knows 
little of), is more hesitant than a 
European or white American would 
be to integrate himself or sympa- 
thize with the African way of life. 

“The English headmaster used to 
visit our homes and drink palm 
wine with us. He liked our food. He 
knew more about the history of this 
part of the country than some of us,” 
said a West African teacher whose 
school now has an American princi- 
pal under the Technical Assistance 
program. “But this American visits 
us infrequently and he is not at 
ease. The first time he came he 
tasted palm wine, but you could see 
he was afraid of catching something. 
His wife hardly said a word and she 
never came again.” 

Sometimes the comments are on 
the ludicrous side, but they proba- 
bly make a point. An African clerk 
for a large American oil company, 
talking of two Negro American 
executives, A. and K., said: “All the 
whites sleep with our women, but 
A. and K. don’t.” He regarded this 
aan insult by A. and K. 

A Nigerian taxi driver who had 
chauffeured two U.S. correspond- 
ents, one Negro, one white, around 


Lagos for four days said: “I liked’ 


the white one better. He called me 
a stupid monkey one day, and I 
could have killed him, but that was 
because he was angry. The black 
one would look at me as though he 
thought I was a monkey but didn’t 
have the nerve to say so.” 


| AFRICAN is sensitive to the 
complexes that America has built 
into the Negro psyche, and he can 
be cruel about them. When the late 
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Richard Wright appeared less than 
enthusiastic about the crumbling 
town of Koforidua, a smiling Ghan- 
aian said, “You are almost one of 
us. Who knows! Your great-grand- 
father might have gone from here 
to America.” Wright’s answer was: 
“Yeah, and your great-great-grand- 
father might have sold him.” 

Ill acquainted with all the politi- 
cal problems involved, Africans tend 
to reproach U.S. Negroes with not 
having gained a greater measure of 
equality in the United States. “When 
we wanted to put white people in 
their place, we did it in about two 
years!” boasted a diplomat from 
Guinea, where the African popula- 
tion is three million, the white 
population (at its highest) less than 
fifteen thousand. 

Many African states have spe- 
cifically asked the U.S. government 
not to appoint Negro ambassadors 
to their capitals. President (then 
Prime Minister) Nkrumah told me 
at Ghana’s independence: “I have 
told the Americans I do not want a 
Negro ambassador here. I don’t 
want Accra to be considered as just 
a Negro post, like the governorship 
of the Virgin Islands.” 

Other presidents, off the record, 
agree with Nkrumah. One of them 
said, “I don’t want them to send me 
an ambassador just because he’s 
black like me and can get out the 
vote in Chicago.” 

Both these presidents, and others 
less formally opposed to the idea of 
Negro ambassadors, feel that al- 
though these envoys might do a 
good job, they would lean over back- 
ward in their reports not to appear 
too sympathetic to the government 
they were accredited to, for fear of 
being suspected of bias. 


The In-between Status 


Non-Africans with a long or fairly 
long experience of Africa take Afri- 
can deficiencies for granted. If a 
house steward goes to sleep over the 
ironing board, his employer says 
graciously it is lack of protein in 
African diets. If his cook boils the 
salad, he reminds himself that Afri- 
can peoples don’t eat uncooked 
vegetables. If a clerk says he has 
understood instructions and then 
proceeds to do just the opposite, an 
employer will often remind himself 
that the clerk had merely said he 





had understood in order to please. 

To the thousands of new arrivals 
in Africa in recent years these re- 
actions are less automatic, although 
most executives and diplomats are 
briefed, before coming, about not 
doing or saying anything that could 
be construed as racism. It is psycho- 
logically harder for a Negro to ac- 
cept the fact that he cannot bawl 
out someone for incompetence the 
way he would back home just be- 
cause the employee is colored. 

Many American Negroes who 
have made a deep and sincere ef- 
fort to come to terms with Africa 
and perform a useful job here find 
that most European-educated Afri- 
cans look upon anyone with an 
American education as culturally 
“bush.” In turn, the commonest ac- 
cusation made by U.S. Negroes about 
Africans is their arrogance. 

Another problem is that more 
than ninety per cent of U.S. Ne- 
groes are to some degree of mixed 
blood, and the partly white African 
often occupies an in-between status 
in African countries. In French 
Africa, the Spanish-American word 
“Negro” is translated, with literal 
accuracy, as un noir (a black). “What 
is this nonsense about Philippa 
Schuyler being a black?” asked a 
black member of her audience after 





one of her recitals in Abidjan. “She’s 
whiter than our Lebanese traders.” 
In Nigeria, a paper joked about 
Adam Clayton Powell thinking he 
was an Afro-American. A Ghanaian 
policeman who had patiently finger- 
read an article in a usis publication 
about a leading American said: ‘‘Very 
interesting man. Very clever. But I 
started reading because the article 
said he was a Negro and when I got 
to the picture I found he wasn’t.” 
The man in question was Dr. Ralph 
Bunche. 
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The Foreign Policy | 


Of John J. Rooney 


WILLIAM L. RIVERS 


HEN President-elect Kennedy 

held a conterence last December 
in Palm Beach on “Strengthening 
the Foreign Service,” he invited some 
experienced diplomats. Among those 
in attendance were Averell Harriman, 
former ambassador to Britain and 
the Soviet Union, and Douglas Dil- 
lon, former ambassador to France. 
But the guest of honor, it seemed 
clear, was Representative John J. 
Rooney (D., New York), who is chair- 
man of the House Appropriations 
subcommittee that controls the budg- 
et of the Department of State. 

There is reason to believe that the 
conference was arranged not so much 
to discuss the nuances of diplomacy 
as to work on Congressman Rooney. 
He is a man with an important voice 
in the way foreign policy is con- 
ducted, for among cther things he 
has power over what the State De- 
partment calls the ‘representation 
allowance.” Rooney calls it “booze 
money for cooky-pushers.” 

It was interesting to see Congress- 
man Rooney at the President’s con- 
ference, for ordinarily he is not 
much of a public man. The House 
subcommittee hearings are closed, in 
contrast to the practice of the Senate 
Appropriations subcommittees, and 
Rooney is seldom accessible to report- 
ers. What glimpses one can catch of 
him reveal an arresting figure: short, 
compact, nearly bald, and so full of 
nervous energy that he is usually on 
the edge of any chair he occupies. 
He responds to questions quickly, in 
a strong voice that reveals traces of 
Brooklynese when he pronounces 
words like “world.” 

The printed records of subcommit- 
tee’s hearings offer another facet. 
Rooney is so sharp and sarcastic so 
often that he seems to be questioning 
confidence men rather than govern- 
ment officials. One who has appeared 
before him says that a few of 
the “off the record” notations in 
the hearings cover occasions when 
Rooney has been answered too well 
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for his own comfort. “You top him, 


‘and he may ask, ‘Do you really want 


that on the record?’ Of course, you 
don't.” 


The Subcommittee’s Power 

The power of a man like Rooney 
is indicated by a State Department 
official, who prefers to remain anon- 
ymous, in The Secretary of State, a 
recent study published by the Amer- 
ican Assembly: “A casual review of 
selected Appropriations Committee 
reports might startle the constitu- 
tionalist. The extent to which Execu- 
tive operations can be, and are, 
influenced, curtailed, or controlled 
through a one-sentence ‘directive’ in 
such reports prematurely ages the 
administrator who is trying to sup- 
port his Secretary’s policies with 
human and material resources. Am- 
bitious and politically adept sub- 
committee chairmen, frequently neg- 
lected in the larger power politics 
of winning authorizing legislation, 
make their influence felt through 
reductions in the amount of funds 
requested and the Committee’s 
‘views’ as to how the program 
should operate.” 

Most of Congressman Rooney’s 
views are expressed in his subcom- 
mittee’s hearings on the State De- 
partment budget, which he goes 
over line by line, questioning nearly 
every expenditure. His approach is 
indicated by his response to an 
Assistant Secretary of State who 
reported proudly that he was re- 
questing no more money than he 
had been given the previous year. 
“Why could you not cut it in half?” 
Rooney asked. 

The full House Appropriations 
Committee usually endorses the 
recommendations of the subcommit- 
tee in minutes, rarely taking more 
than an hour. The House of Repre- 
sentatives itself has changed Con- 
gressman Rooney’s recommendations 
of the budgets for the State Depart- 
ment only once during the past six 


years, and the amount involved then 
was only $15,000 in a total appro- 
priation of $223 million. 

The ritual was observed as usual 
when Rooney brought the budget to 
the floor of the House on June 1. 
There were seldom more than forty 
representatives present until the bill 
was voted upon. Most of those who 
were on hand throughout seemed to 
be there to chuckle at amendments 
offered by H. R. Gross (R., lowa) and 
Clare E. Hoffman (R., Michigan). 
Gross and Hoffman propose deep 
cuts in most budgets automatically, 
and it is suspected that Rooney him- 
self feeds them the information they 
use in trying to cut the budget he 
proposes. The outcome indicates that 
Rooney can afford this byplay: his 
bill passed by 256 to 71. 

Congressman Rooney feels that 
this is the proper functioning of an 
Appropriations subcommittee, and 
he is rather contemptuous of the pro- 
ceedings in the Senate hearings. He 
once commented to a witness that 
the only matters that come before 
the Senate Appropriations subcom- 
mittee for the State Department are 
those which are appealed after his 
own House subcommittee has cut 
the budget request. The Senate sub- 
committee does serve most often as 
an appellate court, and, acting on 
its recommendations, the Senate 
votes a bigger appropriation than 
the House almost every year. The 
conference committee on the House 
and Senate bills often splits the dif- 
ference, but Rooney is said to be 
able to win on the provisions that he 
considers most important. 

The built-in strength of any chair- 
man helps explain how Congress- 
man Rooney can work his will, but 
the roots of his power go much 
deeper. After completing Fordham 
Law School, Rooney became a real- 
estate examiner in his native Brook- 
lyn. Later, he established a law 
practice, specializing in title closing 
and wills, which demanded equally 
tedious research. When William 
O’Dwyer became district attorney of 
Brooklyn in 1940, he brought along 
as assistant his friend John Rooney, 
who, in addition to his experience 
in detailed investigation, had estab- 
lished a reputation for having a 
precise legal mind, one that dis- 
carded unnecessary elements and got 
right to the point. 
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Judge Samuel Leibowitz said of 
the work of O’Dwyer’s assistant dis- 
trict attorney, “Rooney was a great 
prosecutor.” He demonstrated it by 
his prosecution of Hymie Caplin, 
who was the supervisor of a ring of 
card cheats. Proving card-cheat cases 
is difficult, but Rooney sought out 
the victims and was eventually able 
to show that they had lost a total 
of more than $2 million. He got 
much of the evidence by using a 
man he stills refers to proudly as 
“my stoolie” and by wiretapping the 
entire floor of a hotel. Then he hired 
Mickey (“The Inside Straight”) Mac- 
Dougall to teach him how to handle 
cards like an expert gambler. Final- 
ly, he brought into court the evidence 
gathered from the victims, the stool 
pigeon, and the wiretaps, and per- 
sonally demonstrated to the jury 
how the card cheats had worked the 
tricks that fleeced their victims. Cap- 
lin was sentenced to five to ten years 
in Sing Sing. 

In 1944, Brooklyn Democratic 
Leader Frank Kelly decided that 
Rooney should succeed his good 
friend Congressman Thomas Cullen, 
who had died. That was all Rooney 
needed to win the seat. He seldom 
has trouble getting re-elected in his 
heavily Democratic constituency, at 
least in part because he spends al- 
most every weekend “taking con- 
tracts’”—Brooklynese for doing favors 
-in the Third Assembly District 
Club back home. He was given a 
seat on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in 1946. He was appointed to the 
subcommittee he now heads, one 
official says, when he demonstrated 
that he is harsh on budget requests. 

Many of the talents and _ tech- 
niques that Rooney developed while 
he was an assistant district attorney 
are apparent in his judgments of 
budget requests. Although Congress- 
man Rooney has denied that he ever 
said it to anyone, a reporter wrote 
not long ago that Rooney claimed to 
have “stoolies” in State Department 
posts overseas. 

The dispute over the quotation is 
largely a matter of semantic differ- 
ence. It is known that when Con- 
gressman Rooney travels abroad he 
gives private dinners for career of- 
ficials and learns many things about 
the Foreign Service and its expendi- 
tures. Although some of his inform- 
ants undoubtedly report to him in 
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the honest conviction that he should 
be told about what they consider in- 
effective policies and wasteful prac- 
tices, many are suspected of currying 
favor with Congressman Rooney. He 
is a powerful ally, and it is reported 
that he has caused some Foreign 
Service officers to be promoted and 
transferred even though the State 
Department had not evaluated them 
highly. A former State Department 
official says that pressure from Con- 
gressman Rooney kept one of his 
“correspondents” in a high post in 
Europe long after his retirement age 
had passed, and over the protests 
of State Department administrators. 

These methods—constant attention 
to the State Department’s programs 
and actions, and the adept use of 
Congressional employees who go into 
State Department files to fish for 
evidence that can be used to oppose 
budget requests—put Congressman 
Rooney in command of many of 
the facts about overseas operations. 
Those who know him and are also 
well informed about diplomacy ques- 
tion whether Congressman Rooney 
has any real understanding of the 
conduct of foreign affairs, but no 
one denies that he gets results from 
assiduous homework. “He has no 
depth at all,” a former State De- 
partment official said, “but he has a 
very quick intelligence, and he 
knows the facts.” 


Chairman as Prosecutor 


The way Congressman Rooney uses 
his knowledge and his experience 
has, in effect, put him back in his 
role of assistant district attorney 
under O’Dwyer in Brooklyn. Rooney 
is the prosecutor. Although he is 


sometimes sardonic and amusing 
during his forays against the State 
Department budget, Rooney’s usual 
manner is characterized by an ex- 
change during the 1959 hearings. A 
Deputy Under Secretary of State had 
begun to answer a question with, 
“No, sir; because there is a...” 
Rooney cut in: “ ‘No, sir’ is enough.” 
Later, when the same official tried to 
read a statement on the need to meet 
the Communist offensive throughout 
the world, Rooney interrupted him: 
“So far we have proceeded two pages, 
and you have not as yet pointed out 
anything a youngster in high school 
in the United States is not familiar 
with.” 

Congressman Rooney’s defenders 
claim that his arrogance is actually 
a shield for the Department of State, 
that he has great affection for it and 
is protecting it from members of 
Congress who have a real disdain for 
the “‘striped-pants boys.” Rooney 
himself has been privately telling 
State Department officials the same 
thing for years. And it is certainly 
true that when Congressman Rooney 
breaks into testimony with “These 
self-serving declarations, Mr. Secre- 
tary, do not mean a thing,” the 
other members of his subcommittee 
find it hard to be more critical. 

It is also true, as his friends point 
out, that Congressman Rooney is a 
staunch defender of any State De- 
partment appropriation when it has 
reached the floor of the House of 
Representatives. He has shaped the 
bill to his liking; it is his. He brooks 
little opposition from those who 
would cut it further, in part because 
he is too well informed to get caught 
on any item, in part because his 
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attacks during the hearings are well 
known to his colleagues—as are his 
private imitations of a cultured State 
Department snob sneering at an un- 
couth Brooklyn congressman. He is 
clever in debate, atiacking the De- 
partment of State even as he defends 
its appropriation. Few congressmen 
would suspect him of being exces- 
sively friendly to the State Depart- 
ment when he has finished painting 
a heavily sarcastic verbal picture of 
“how some of these poor ladies in 
the Foreign Service have to use their 
egg money in order to entertain peo- 
ple in various Foreign Service posts." 
It is true that Congressman 
Rooney puts budget officers on their 
mettle and performs a service by 
showing the State Department that 
it sometimes ignores its own regu- 
lations regarding transfer funds for 
Foreign Service officials traveling 
from one post to another. He once 
discovered that wastebaskets were 
being purchased for '§27 each, and he 
turned up duplication in State De- 
partment and Department of Com- 
merce facilities for advising busi- 
nessmen about foreign investments. 
He is an effective overseer, but he is 
not content with that role. In the 
end, the concept of Rooney as 
Machiavellian defender of the State 
Department is questionable. 


Pc crenaagen Rooney’s approach to 
budget requests affects the State 
Department’s only resource: person- 
nel. It is not so much the size of the 
cuts he makes—an average of about 
$20 million a year in the regular re- 
quests over the past six years—as it is 
that Rooney shapes the department 
itself. Administrators have some flexi- 
bility in reallocating the money he 
gives them, but he also sets limits. 
According to one official who has 
dealt with him, Rooney can be 
adamant. On one occasion, he pre- 
vented the State Department from 
hiring two foreign nationals abroad 
for combined salaries equal to that 
paid one American. Trying to con- 
duct foreign relations within the 
limits Congressman Rooney pre- 
scribes has been so clifficult at times 
in the past that some employees have 
been added without his permission— 
despite the dire consequences that 
can be expected in the next hearings. 

Mr. Rooney has long had a hand 
in training Foreign Service officers. 
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Some of the members of the Advisory 
Committee of the Foreign Service 
Institute told President Eisenhower 
at a luncheon in 1958 that fifty per 
cent of all Foreign Service officials 
were unable to speak a foreign lan- 
guage because of Rooney’s control 
of the Foreign Service Institute's 
budget. Soon atter this, James Reston 
of the New York Times wrote a nee- 
dling column about Rooney, who 


- reacted predictably. He invited the 


Department of State to write a letter 
supporting him. It was written, of 
course, and it paid tribute to 
Congressman Rooney’s “unexcelled 
knowledge of budgetary problems.” 

The letter mollified Congressman 
Rooney, but it was no real help to 
the Department of State. He. sus- 
pected that Harold Hoskins, direc- 
tor of the Foreign Service Institute, 
had given Reston some of the infor- 
mation that appeared in the column, 
one official says. Hoskins had a hard 
time with Rooney from then on and 
soon retired. 

President Kennedy’s effort to woo 
Congressman Rooney seemed at first 
to be successful. After two days 
of persuasion at the Palm Beach 
conference, Rooney announced to 
the press that he had agreed to a 
“sliding scale” of representation al- 
lowances for official entertaining by 
United States ambassadors abroad 
“in accordance with the need.” Two 
months later, when the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee held 
its hearings on the nomination of 
Lieutenant General James M. Gavin 
as ambassador to France, Gavin was 
asked whether he would be able to 
pay out of his own pocket $50,000 
to $75,000, the usual expenditure of 
ambassadors to France. General 
Gavin is not wealthy, but he replied 
with some assurance, “I am relying 
on the good judgment of Congress 
to increase the representation allow- 
ance for the embassy.” 

Congressman Rooney’s old friends 
descended upon him two weeks later. 
The House was debating a supple- 
mental appropriations bill for the 
current fiscal year. It included a 
recommendation by Congressman 
Rooney’s subcommittee that the 
State Department be allowed $22,000 
in representation allowances for new 
posts in Africa. In tones heavy with 
sarcasm, Congressman Thomas Pelly 
(R., Washington) suggested that the 











recommendation stemmed from the 
conference at Palm Beach. “Last 
December,” Pelly pointed out, “the 
papers carried a story to the effect 
that the gentleman from New York 
had gone down to Florida and 
visited with the then President-elect 
and came up with a statement that 
we were now going to have a much 
more liberal attitude.” 

When Congressman H. R. Gross 
attacked the “booze fund,” suggest- 
ing that the embassies could serve 
lemonade at the Fourth of July re- 
ceptions, Congressman Rooney an- 
swered, “Does the gentleman realize 
that in many parts of the world 
lemonade is more expensive than 
Scotch or bourbon?” 
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tion allowances. “I want to keep an 
open mind and be fair,” Rooney 
told the reporter angrily, “but if you 
people in the press keep harping on 
it I’m afraid you'll make me whack 
the budget too much.” 
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The Kalmucks on U.S. 9 


JAY JACOBS 


oo SIXTY MILES south of New 
York on the Jersey littoral, an 
abandoned frozen-custard stand and 
an American gas station occupy op- 
posite corners of the junction where 
adirt road meets U.S. 9, forming the 
gateway to the community of Free- 
wood Acres. The atmosphere of im- 
permanence common to so many of 
the communities that have material- 
ized along the eastern seaboard since 
the end of the war is very evident 
here. The land appears barren and 
the houses, for the most part, jerry- 
built; and institutions for worship 
and other communal gathering places 
have the makeshift, anomalous ap- 
pearance of buildings anywhere that 
have been requisitioned for func- 
tions other than those for which they 
were designed. Natural and man- 
made amenities are few; one gets the 
impression that the community is as 
ephemeral as a trailer park. 


[ WAS getting on toward evening. 

The boy, Mike, hitched up his 
shoulders under the constricting 
black jacket, ducked his head, and 
drew a comb over his sleek pompa- 
dour, describing the same cursive 
arabesque he had traced five times 
in the last ten minutes. He inspected 
his coiffure in a mirror, jerked a 
thumb toward a framed snapshot on 
the wall, and said, “Some change 
since then, huh?” The photograph 
was that of a small boy: Oriental, 
solemn, elaborately robed, hairless as 
amelon. 

Mike (an Anglicization of his Kal- 
muck name, which I was told means 
“Tuesday”) peered out into the 
grainy near-dusk, asked my opinion 
of city life, and, without waiting for 
an answer, said, “I guess things are 
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more exciting in the city, but I kind 
of like being close to nature.” What 
I could see of nature from the win- 
dow of the enclosed porch on which 
we sat was a flat, rutted bulldozed 
waste. To my eye it was infinitely 
dreary, and the notion that anyone 
could really prefer to live here, and 
even look upon the place as a prom- 
ised land, was hard to accept. But 
since my arrival that morning, incon- 
gruity had been the order of the day, 
and if these people found Freewood 
Acres and its environs almost an 
earthly paradise, they had, of course, 
seen places a lot worse in their wan- 
derings over the steppes of Asia. 
Today perhaps some two hundred 
and fifty Kalmucks share this com- 
munity with other Russian refugees 
who like themselves have been re- 
settled here since the war by the Tol- 
stoy Foundation, the Church World 
Service, and the now defunct Inter- 
national Refugee Organization. The 
Kalmucks’ religion is Tibetan in ori- 
gin. For them the Dalai Lama is a 
living god and the land of Tibet is 
the focus of their religious life. They 
are descendants of western Mongol 
tribesmen, whose precise geographi- 
cal origins have been lost in the 
course of their arduous, peripatetic, 
and bellicose history. During the 
Second World War, an indetermi- 
nate number of Mongols in Russia 
defected to the invading Germans. 
The exact extent of their participa- 
tion in the German cause probably 
will never be known—the more artic- 
ulate Kalmucks and the non-Kal- 
mucks instrumental in relocating 
them in this country are understand- 
ably vague on the subject—but their 
feeling apparently was that the in- 
vaders could not possibly make con- 








ditions for them any worse than they 
already were. Hitler, too, seemed 
something like a latter-day version of 
their own greatest leader, Genghis 
Khan. A sizable number of Kalmucks 
accompanied the retreating Nazis 
when the tide turned, and it is they 
and their children who, after a disil- 
lusioning stint in German labor 
camps and in the DP camps of West- 
ern Europe, are now living in Free- 
wood Acres. Originally the Kal- 
mucks, who are with few exceptions 
of unmixed Mongol stock, had little 
hope of entering this country under 
our restrictive immigration quotas, 
but they were finally granted admis- 
sion as “Europeans” in 1951. Some 
four years later their lama, the Rev- 
erend Geshe Wangyal, joined them. 
His people, he told me, were pros- 
pering, and happy to be here. He was 
a trifle dismayed, however, at the 
speed with which the younger Kal- 
mucks were becoming Americanized 
(“Here, ‘Utschur’ has become sud- 
denly ‘Butch’ ”’), and addicted to tele- 
vision. This Americanization has 
not proceeded in an altogether con- 
sistent fashion. A number of the im- 
migrants succumbed to television 
long before giving up the nomad cus- 
tom of sleeping on the “ground,” 
wrapped in saddle blankets. 


M"™ reached across a boxed Mo- 
nopoly set, drew a ladle from 
the pot, and filled my cup with a 
thin, greasy, faintly aromatic liquid 
for which I'd developed a marked 
distaste during the course of the day. 
“Have some Kalmuck tea,” he said. 
“There'll be some food in a minute.” 
A moment later, Mike’s méther ap- 
peared, bearing a large platter of 
bortsyk, a sort of cruller that—its 
tasty appearance notwithstanding—I 
had earlier found to be absolutely 
inedible. She set the food on the 
table and, mustering what I took to 
be all the English she had, exhorted 
me to “Eat, eat!” She was a short, 
pleasant, prematurely aging woman, 
probably not past forty-five, but im- 
mutably alien to this time and place. 
Her hair fell in two braided clubs, 
framing a broad, flat, bronzed face— 
it might have been an Eskimo’s or a 
Pueblo squaw’s—in which narrow 
crescent eyes were set high above 
salient, burnished cheekbones. She 
wore a heavy sheepskin vest over her 
blouse, loosely wound puttees around 
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her legs, great furry slippers that 
rubbed against each other like a pair 
of Persian cats, and a wide Russian 
peasant’s skirt whose colors unexpect- 
edly reminded me—with a momen- 
tary but surprisingly acute sense of 
loss—of a little tin tea chest I'd 
played with and forgotten, thirty 
years before, in the house of a Rus- 
sian grandmother. 

Mike gazed at the _ tabletop 
thoughtfully after recounting some 
helling around (teen-age warfare, 
hot-rod driving, an inconclusive dal- 
liance with a blonde waitress) he’d 
done before getting himself “straight- 
ened out.” The straighteners, it de- 
veloped, had been his fiancée, a prim 
and—to judge by the snapshot he 
repeatedly showed me—pretty stu- 
dent nurse in Philadelphia, and his 
lama, the Geshe, who looks on 
Mike’s recent engagement with a 
measure of regret since it necessi- 
tated the termination of his prepa- 
ration for the priesthood. For all 
his Americanization, Mike had, I 
learned, shown extraordinary prom- 
ise during his truncated novitiate. I 
asked him whether he was still a 
practicing Buddhist. “Oh, yeah,” he 
replied, “I’m still sort of religious, 
but I have to sneak around to the 
temple when nobody's there, now. 
The old people give me a real hard 
time. They think I chickened out on 
becoming a lama.” 

“What does the Geshe think about 
it?” I asked. 

“Well, he thinks I made a big mis- 
take. But he don’t give me a hard 
time like the other people do.” 


— Mike that I'd like to see his 
temple and he offered to drive me 
there. He drove with the radio 
turned up high, cowboyed the car 
around a number of sharp turns, and 
spun it to a stop in a swirl of gravel 
and music a couple of hundred yards 
off the main highway. I got out. 
Promising to return soon, he leaned 
on the horn, cried “Oh, man, this 
is the life!,” and went roaring off, 
leaving me beside an ungainly cupo- 
laed former firehouse. 

The drab exterior of the place in 
no way prepared me for the bewilder- 
ing kaleidoscope inside. Everything 
was a dazzle of color {ar too complex 
for the unprepared eye to assimilate 
at once. It was the eve of the White 
Day, the anniversary of the death 
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of the sainted founder of the Yel- 
low or Reformed Buddhist sect, 
and it was almost time for the eve- 
ning’s ceremonies to begin. A monk 
was preparing the altar. Its base was 
already obscured by a heap of thor- 
oughly disparate offerings from the 


.lama’s parishioners (most of which, 


I learned later, would be redistribut- 
ed among them the next morning), 
including a boiled sheep’s skull, a 


.good many jars of ghee (a semi-fluid 


butter), some plastic bags of Bazooka 
bubble gum and bagels, and so many 
packages of cookies and biscuits that 
one might easily have taken the 
Nabisco colophon for a Buddhist 
symbol. 

The monk (who was wearing the 
reddest flannel shirt I’d ever seen, 
banker’s gray pin-striped trousers, 
and blue canvas shoes) was arrang- 
ing offerings to the Lord Buddha 
with a fussy precision that seemed a 
source of amused contempt for an 
eleven-year-ola novice named David, 
who surreptitiously put the conse- 
crated objects slightly askew every 
time the man’s back was turned. 
When the monk had finally filled all 
his silver chalices with grain, water, 
and sweets (stacks of “creme sand- 
wiches” cookies whose bright primary 
colors seem to accord with the aes- 
thetics of the Kalmuck ceremonial); 
the Geshe strolled into the room and 
casually destroyed the symmetry of 
the display. (The lama, I was told 
later, has little use for the meticu- 
lous adherence to form by which 
many of his colleagues set such store, 
preferring to keep the souls of his 
flock, rather than the paraphernalia 
of his religion, in order.) 

The lama, a crestfallen monk, and 
a triumphant David retired to their 
rooms to robe themselves. An elder- 
ly Kalmuck in a business suit saluted 
the altar by touching his steepled 
hands to his crown, brow, and 
breast, and prostrated himself before 
it three times. He then seated him- 
self in a corner and began to tell his 
prayer beads, endlessly and almost 
inaudibly reiterating the mantra or 
incantation “Om mani peme hum” 
(“Hail the Jewel in the Lotus”). 

The monk returned in a sober 
maroon robe that in no way dimin- 
ished the splendor of a pair of 
Argyle socks whose multicolored 
brilliance rivaled that of the pend- 
ant rgyal-mtsan (long, slender, verti- 





cal satin banners symbolic of the 
Buddha’s victories over various ob- 
stacles). He lighted the candles and 
began to fuss with the objects set 
out on the prayer table. I went out- 
side to wait for Mike. The night was 
cold and very clear. Stars that had 
witnessed the numberless peregrina- 
tions of the Kalmucks down through 
the ages seemed inextricably tangled 
in a single gaunt tree on a lawn next 
to the former firehouse. 


A caR pulled up and Mike hailed 
me. Together we went back irito 
the temple. By now is was almost 
filled with worshipers—some chat- 
ting and joking, but most, like the 
elderly parishioner, occupied: with 
their mantras—and Mike and I made 
our way with some difficulty to a 
pair of folding chairs at the rear of 
the hall. A number of people stared 
in our direction, but I couldn't tell 
whether it was Mike (who had “chick- 
ened out on becoming a lama”) or I 
who was the cynosure. 

The square well that lay beneath 
the cupola was defined by four heavy 
wooden pillars, canopied in peach- 
colored silk and festooned with a 
magnificent array of multicolored 
rgyal-mtsan, a profusion of tankas 
(sacred Tibetan paintings), and a 
number of great spangled, mirrory 
globes beneath which small well-be- 
haved children—including a startling- 
ly pretty almond-eyed blonde in an 
Alice in Wonderland dress—wan- 
dered from one to another of their 
praying elders. At the far end of the 
hall, four young men sat behind a 
variety of drums, gongs, and cym- 
bals that were ranged before the 
altar. The altar itself was all but 
obscured by its mountain of offer- 
ings. The least colorful object in 
sight was a furled American flag. 

The monk, the Geshe, and an- 
other lama were seated on the floor 
at one side of the altar. At a signal 
from the senior priest, resplendent 
in a golden robe, there was a long 
silence, broken only by the apiarian 
hum of the mantras, and followed 
by a startling prolonged moan 
which presently arranged itself into 
Sanskrit syllables of increasing tempo 
and intricacy. The Yidam, female 
tutelary deities of the lamas, were 
being invoked. At intervals the sen- 
ior lama scattered grain from tiny 
silver chalices onto the floor (“for 
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luck,” I was told later), and through- 
out the ceremony all the participants 
executed an almost unbroken suc- 
cession of mudra (intricate symbolic 
hand gestures). The members of the 
congregation continued to pray 
quietly, lost in the iteration of their 
mantras. One very old lady had been 
given a prayer wheel but was hav- 
ing some difficulty spinning it prop- 
erly (reversing the direction of a 
prayer wheel is sacrilegious). Finally, 
she passed it to a neighbor and re- 
occupied herself with her beads. 
The monk opened a _ Tibetan 
prayer book and read aloud from it, 
the two lamas falling in in turn, 
each a line or so behind, as though 
a round were being sung. From 
time to time the chanting would 
subside into a series of deep, hollow, 
attenuated groans, but gradually the 
prayers seemed to increase in in- 
tensity, and I wondered what sort of 
climax all this could possibly be 
building up to. As the tempo quick- 
ened, the volume was augmented 
with brass bells and, finally, with 
drums, gongs, conchs, and cymbals. 
Mike, who had appeared somewhat 
ill at ease when we entered the tem- 
ple, seemed to be growing increas- 
ingly restive. He wet his lips, fidget- 
ed, ran his hand through his 
baroque pompadour. Suddenly he 
rose, muttered something to me, and 
pushed his way to the aisle. I 
thought he was leaving, but he 
hunched his shoulders, abruptly 
swaggered toward the altar, and 
prostrated himself before it thrice. 
He then squatted alongside the 
lamas and joined in their chant. 


A® HOUR OR SO LATER the prayers 

were stopped, one of the priests 
announced a break, and I went out- 
side. When Mike joined me, he said 
he was “beat” and was going to call 
it a night. “You know,” he said, 
“when I heard them praying, some- 
thing just come over me, and I had 
to get in the act. I was out of shape, 
but I still did pretty good. With a 
week of practice, I'd remember it as 
good as them lamas.” 

He got in the car, turned on the 
radio, and started off with a roar. 
I could hear the steady clanging of 
a gong within the temple—and, 
above it, as the car disappeared into 
the night, the twisting wail of a hot 
clarinet. 
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Gone with the Ghetto 


NAT HENTOFF 


N° MATTER how determinedly 
Americanized the children of 
my generation had become, Yiddish 
music was still a pervasive under- 
current in Jewish neighborhoods of 
the 1930's. There were not only the 
twisting, sobbing chants of the can- 
tors during the High Holidays, but 
a Sunday-afternoon touch-football 
game was often accompanied by 
swirling clarinets and biting trum- 
pets from a eupeptic Yiddish dance 
band at a wedding across the street. 

There were also the traveling Jew- 
ish theatrical companies, and along- 





side my growing store of Duke El- 
lington and Billie Holiday records 
was my father’s collection of such 
Yiddish stage stars as Molly Picon 
and the buoyant Aaron Lebedev, 
who filled his specialty song, “Rou- 
mania, Roumania,” with such pul- 
sating, infectious fervor that I was 
forced to concede there were a few 
swingers outside of jazz. 

These days, aside from elderly 
Jews and the relatively few young 
Orthodox (particularly the children 
of the Hasidim), there is a smaller 
and smaller audience for Yiddish 
music. At the marriages of my 
cousins, a soprano singing “Because,” 
blended colorlessly with the bland 
good wishes of the Reform rabbi. 
When another relative was recently 
“confirmed” (the bar mitzvah is be- 
coming a rare ritual), the accom- 
paniment could just as well have 
been recordings by the Boston Pops. 
The Yiddish theater continues to 
struggle fitfully in New York, but it 
is as surely doomed as Dixieland 
jazz. 





Yiddish music in the future will, 
I expect, survive mainly on record- 
ings, attracting otherwise totally as- 
similated Jews with a vaguely ca- 
ressing nostalgia and also reaching 
the growing number of non-Jewish 
listeners who are becoming absorbed 
in the pleasures and surprises of 
comparative folk music. 

Musically, several of the newer 
Jewish albums are consistently high 
in quality; and sociologically, they 
re-create a nearly vanished way of 
life. In a collection of folk songs 
called If I Were Rothschild (Moni- 
tor MF 332), four Soviet singers al- 
ternate in traditional Jewish melo- 
dies. The majority of the songs are 
joyfully exuberant and recall the 
fact that the Jews of the “old coun- 
try” often found in music a way to 
forget for a while the pogroms of 
the past and the one that might ex- 
plode next week. The album also 
contains a spoken track in which 
Sholem Aleichem’s monologue “If I 
Were Rothschild” is read in Yid- 
dish. (An accompanying booklet 
contains an English translation; and 
as in all the albums cited here, there 
are translations of the song lyrics.) 
There is music too in the cadences 
of Yiddish speech, with its wry use 
of rhythms and its capacity to orches- 
trate so many kinds of irony. 


| “eo 1908 to her death in 1956, 
Romanian-born Isa Kremer was a 
successful specialist in international 
folk music, first in Europe and later 
in North and South America. She 
was most effective, however, in Yid- 
dish material, and fifteen of her best 
recordings in this genre have been 
reissued by a conscientious and re- 
sourceful small company, Collectors 
Guild, 507 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
in Isa Kremer Sings Yiddish 
Folk Songs (CGY604). Contemporary 
counterparts of Miss Kremer in the 
variety of their repertory and the 
expressiveness of their singing are 
the strikingly colorful Rakhel (Js- 
raeli, Yemenite, Greek, and Ladino 
Songs, Monitor MFS 350) and the 
Israeli opera star Netania Davrath. 
A new collection of songs by the 
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Acrostickler 
by HENRY ALLEN 


218 2 152 170 34 82 98 134 60 
My Fair Lady lead. 


216 121 96 174 46 
Goddess of the dawn in Vedic mythology. 


56 138 88 154 116 16 24 208 72.10 48 224 


32 94 112 160 
Rank of the Acrostician, (7,2,4) 


142 44 12 182 190 132 102 128 
Ebb tide. (3,5) 


124 158 64 40 80 
Mountain system whose highest peak is 
Aconcagua, 23,081 ft. 


7 202 186 180 58 

**Fame is like a river, that beareth up 
things light and swollen, and drowns things 
weighty and -"* Bacon, “‘Of Praise.’ 





146 206 14 126 

**Soon will the .carnations break and 
swell,...°’ Matthew Arnold, ‘*Thyrsis.’’ 
86 105 8 140 156 52 

“*"Neque semper arcum/Tendit 

Horace, Odes. 





150 20 192 162 68 
A deep hollow or valley. 


110 214 172 76 178 
River celebrated in song by Robert Burns 


100 78 196 84 176 

**Examine me, O Lord, and prove me: 
out my 
mon Prayer. Psalms. 


try 








114 212 26 200 42 
Or keep it as a cistern for foul To 
knot and gender in! Shakespeare, Othello. 





—_ eo 


184 106 36 74 62 30 164 
Odious, atrocious. 


166 148 210 54 222 28 198 50 92 


Emerald green variety of garnet. 


168 194 120 4 219 Ventures; hazards. 


and my heart." Book of Com- 


THE REPORTER Puzzle 
No. 39 


DIRECTIONS 
1) Each crossword definition contains two clues. 


One is a con- 


ventional synonym; the other a pun, anagram, or play on words. ' 


2) Letters from the acrostic should be transferre 


sponding squares in the crossword, and vice versa. 
3) The initial letters of the correct words in the acrostic will, 


when read down, spell out the name of a prominent person: 


acrostician. 
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Acros 


1. 
7. 


31. 
39. 


61. 
66. 


72. 
91. 


123. 


151. 
156. 
162. 
181. 
189. 


211. 
221. 


These birds may sock a hundred. 
With 31 Across, area once iden- 
tified with the Acrostician. 
See 7 Across. 

Stress heard byrecruits from the 
drill sergeant. 

Narrated by a dolt. 

The sailor loses a point and 
gets in trouble. (2,3) 

Marshes have .a fence, | hear. 
A tree range that was not a 
bull’s eye, quite. (4,3,6) 

Are the lowest ranking sold- 
iers in converse, or is it a tete 
a tete? 

Not less than a historian, and 
greater as a saint. 

Former singer Ross may lay 
about two points. 

Entangle in home shares. 
Language | wish Al had. 

Shape after the French? It’s 
terse. 

A coon’s fund perplexes. 

A pin lowed. 
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Russian-born Miss Davrath, Behold 
Thou Art Fair and Other Songs of 
Israel (Vanguard VRS 9077), is the 
most glowingly accomplished inter- 
pretation of Israeli music I've heard. 

Collectors Guild has also made 
available again vintage recordings 
by several of the major cantors of 
the early part of the century. These 
hazzans were fiercely expressive and 
had uncanny voice control which 
extended to exceedingly graceful 
falsetto acrobatics. For the non- 
specialist, the most revealing of 
these albums is Seven Great Can- 
tors (CG-600)—Hershman, Kapov- 
Kagan, Karniol, Katchko, Kritch- 
mar, Rutman, and the remarkable 
osef Rosenblatt. 

I would also recommend Song for 
the Sabbath Day (CG 603) with the 
late Cantor David Roitman, who 
had been trained in Russia. Like 
many of the best cantors, the dra- 
matic Roitman had a secure, flexible 
lyric tenor that might have made 
him an important opera singer. 


cag that there are American- 
born cantors with something of 
the sweep and vigor of the legendary 
hazzans is Cantor Harold Klein 
(Adina AD-LP-77, 301 East Sixty- 
third Street, New York). In his early 
thirties, Cantor Klein officiates at 
the Sutton Place Jewish Center in 
New York (the U.N. Synagogue). 
His voice is warm, his phrasing 
flows, and he is capable of incisive 
strength, particularly in the liturgi- 
cal selections. 

Especially valuable and _ enjoy- 
able among current releases is Col- 
lectors Guild’s Joy of the Sabbath 
(CGL 616), an album of gentle and 
sometimes lively Hasidic Sabbath 
melodies, composed and sung by 
Ben Zion Shenker with choral back- 
ground. All but one of the fourteen 
songs are texts of traditional zemi- 
roth, sacred poems to be sung at the 
Sabbath table. The zemiroth have 
always combined secular folk melo- 
dies with religious content and are 
meant, as one rabbinical authority 
has put it, to make the Saturday 
meals “literally a service of joy with 
joy.” One of the poems goes back 
to the eleventh century, but the mu- 
sical settings are all contemporary, 
a continuation of the Hasidic prac- 
tice of constantly creating new melo- 
dies for traditional texts. 
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NEW 
SPRING TITLES 


From 





American Diplomacy 
In A New Era 


Edited By STEPHEN D. KERTESZ 


A timely evaluation of the drastic change in the role played 

by contemporary diplomacy and the complex problems 
American diplomacy has dealt with in the era since World War II. 
640 pp. $10.00 


Soviet Policy Toward International 
Control Of Atomic Energy 


By JOSEPH L. NOGEE 
An examination and analysis of Soviet attitudes in councils 
and commissions from San Francisco to the present. 


(July) 320 pp. $6.75 


The Midwest: Myth Or Reality 


Edited By REV. THOMAS T. McAVOY, C.S.C. 

A new and revealing appraisal of significant aspects of 

the new Midwest’s image and realities. Provides the reader 
with new insight into midwestern culture, mores and politics. 


104 pp. $3.50 


A History Of Formal Logic 


By I. M. BOCHENSKI 

The answer to a long-felt need to reinvestigate the history 

of the science of formal logic. Carefully translated from the German, 
edited and expanded upon by Fr. Ivo Thomas, 

this book is a significant contribution to contemporary thinking. 

597 pp. $20.00 
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EUROPE '61 


Abrand new and unusual pocket-size travel guide, 
with calendar of Europe’s most exciting events, 
plus money converters, weather tables, phrases, 
and more. Covers 15 countries, incl. Israel. Com- 
piled by experts, acclaimed by experienced. trav- 
elers. A MUST for your European trip, or as “Bon 
Voyage”. $3 at your bookseller. Or order direct 
—immediate delivery, we pay postage. 
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Two Sides of Utopia 


STEPHEN R. 


7° THE FaReWeLL AbpREss, by Felix 
Gilbert. Princeton. $3.75. 

This provocative study of eighteenth- 
century American foreign policy will 
come as a surprise to those who im- 
agine isolationism and international- 
ism to be sworn enemies, fighting for 
the soul of the Republic. Those who 
believe the roots of isolationism to 
be ignorance and selfishness, starting 
from a naive nostalgia for a secure 
and stable world which modern tech- 
nology has destroyed, are certain to 
be instructed by this small but valu- 
able volume. Dr. Gilbert’s argument, 
briefly stated, is that American isola- 
tionism and internationalism are not 
antithetical but derive from a com- 
mon Utopian source—the ideas of 
the Enlightenment—and that neither 
was adequate to the real problems 
that confronted the young nation. 
Alexander Hamilton provided the 
more traditional and “realistic” poli- 
cy that the situation demanded; his 
ideas formed the basis of Washing- 
ton’s political testament, the Fare- 
well Address. 

Professor Gilbert suggests that the 
English who crossed the Atlantic to 
settle North America came for two 
reasons principally—to seek material 
advantage or to realize a Utopian 
ideal. Early American thinking about 
foreign affairs tended to reflect these 
motives. There was intense preoc- 
cupation with commerce, to the 
point where at times it appeared that 
foreign affairs was nothing more 
than a series of commercial arrange- 
ments necessary for the prosperity 
of the New World. With this, there 
was a lively ambition to avoid any 
action or connection that smacked 
of Old World diplomatic practices; 
these were thought to be a form of 


GRAUBARD 


chicanery which reason and con- 
science suggested Americans ought 
studiously to avoid. 

As for the “facts of power,” which 
traditional diplomacy took for 
granted, these particularly the colo- 
nist chose to ignore. While Euro- 
pean statesmen might regard power 
as an essential element in diplomacy, 
shaping all agreements and ultimate- 
ly determining their efficacy and du- 
rability, Americans preferred to be 
guided by principles of law. Against 
Indians the colonists would have to 
use force, but only because the red- 
skinned tribes were savage, incapable 
of understanding the rights a char- 
ter bestowed. In any case, force 
would be a matter of a short time 
only; in the long run, law would 
prevail. In Dr. Gilbert’s words, for 
the colonist the “world of Law be- 
gan when the world of Power had 
ended.” 


M PAINE would have found that 

sentiment entirely comprehen- 
sible and congenial. In the new age 
that he and others confidently 
looked forward to, power would dis- 
appear, along with rivalry, war, and 
all the other “unnatural” institutions 
that caused men to suffer. Paine’s 
tract Common Sense, which made 
such a great stir in the colonies in 
1776, was more than a call for polit- 
ical independence; it announced a 
new foreign and commercial policy 
—one that would see Americans be- 
friending the world, trading with 
all nations and making alliances 
with none. Why should Europe re- 
spect these policies? According to 
Paine, because they were in every- 
one’s interest; particularly in their 
economic interest. 





Had the British chosen not to re. 
sist American independence, an op. 
portunity might have been provided 


for testing Paine’s Utopian theories, § 


As things worked out, however, 
modifications were immediately re. 
quired. Against Britain’s military 
and naval forces, preparing to bring 
the colonists back to obedience, 
some counterweight was called for; 
France, Britain’s traditional foe, 
seemed a suitable candidate for the 
role. An alliance would be made 
after all, but of a new sort, resem- 
bling nothing that European mon- 
archs were in the habit of negotiat- 
ing. The Model Treaty, prepared 
largely by John Adams, offered 
France various trade advantages but 
said nothing about what Americans 
would do for France should an 
Anglo-French war develop as a re- 
sult of the alliance. The proposals, 
in Dr. Gilbert’s words, “were en- 
tirely alien to the spirit of the diplo- 
matic practice of the time,” and the 
American negotiators half intended 
that they should be. Persuaded that 
the French would place a proper 
value on the economic concessions 
offered, they imagined that the price 
was more than adequate for the 
friendship sought. In any case, the 
object of the Model Treaty was to 
keep America free of Europe, with 
all of its corrupting influence. These 
were not men to haggle over bound. 
aries and make secret engagements 
in the manner of a Louis XIV or a 
Charles IT. 

Men motivated by such principles 
could not fail to recommend them- 
selves to the philosophes in Paris. It 
was as if disciples from a distant 
planet had suddenly appeared, show- 
ing by their dress and manner a be- 
coming modesty and saying what the 
“enlightened” had long known to 
be true. In the new diplomacy, which 
was to be “frank and open,” guided 
by “moral principles,” and based on 
reason, there would be no need for 
the old-fashioned diplomat or for 
his sharp practices; these would be 
relegated to the graveyard of history, 
along with war and power and all 
the other relics of the ancien régime. 
American foreign policy in_ this 
period emphasized at one and the 
same time the avoidance of alliances 
and the extension of commerce. If 
this showed an isolationist bias, it 
also suggested idealistic and even in- 
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ternationalist tendencies. How could 
such a contradiction be sustained? 
Professor Gilbert’s words are instruc- 
tive: “. .. they could be regarded as 


§ compatible with each other because 


there was a common factor between 
them, though only of a negative 
character: isolationism existed in a 
sphere of timelessness; international- 
ism existed in the future. Neither 
existed in the world of the present.” 
To see isolationism and internation- 
alism as compatible, to recognize that 
both derived largely from the same 
Utopian Enlightenment source, to 
understand that the nation might 
prefer one at one moment, the other 
at the next, and that neither was 
adequate for coping with real inter- 
national situations, since both ig- 
nored the fact of power, is to say 
more than the author does, but only 
what his argument implies. 


mag HAMILTON saw the 
dangers of eighteenth-century 
American Utopianism, and under- 
stood that there was no possibility 
of escaping from power politics. 
America had to give thought to its 
proper interests, and this required 


| something other than the reading of 


the philosophes. “No Government,” 
Hamilton wrote, “could give us 
tranquillity and happiness at home, 
which did not possess sufficient sta- 
bility and strength to make us re- 
spectable abroad.” He did not share 
in the illusion that “permanent 
peace between the states is possible.” 
When Hamilton urged America 
to play no role in Europe’s rivalries, 
it was not because he believed that 
such a policy would protect the 
country and keep it out of all wars 
or that it would cause Europe to 
abandon its old and wicked ways, 
but only that such a policy would 
serve to maximize United States in- 
fluence in the Americas, where 
Hamilton believed it needed to be 
paramount. He had no fear of the 
word “power” or even of being 
called a “realist.” As Dr. Gilbert ex- 
plains, “To Hamilton, sovereign 
states, competition among them, and 
power politics were necessary factors 
in social life; successful political 
action depended on proceeding ac- 
cording to these presuppositions.” 
Professor Gilbert makes few at- 
tempts to suggest the present-day 
implications of his eighteenth-cen- 
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tury study, but on his last page he 
goes so far as to say that “America 
has wavered in her foreign policy be- 
tween Idealism and Realism,” and 
that “her great historical moments 
have occurred when both were com- 
bined.” The temptation to agree 
with so reasonable a statement is 
overwhelming; if one hesitates, it 
is only because one realizes how 
rare have been the instances of 
real synthesis. Winston Churchill’s 
words about Woodrow Wilson come 
to mind: “If Wilson had been either 
simply an idealist or a caucus poli- 
tician, he might have succeeded. His 
attempt to run the two in double 
harness was the cause of his undoing.” 

Hamilton may not have cared to 
be an idealist; this may have been 
the measure of his strength and in- 
sight. Jefferson may not have wished 
to be thought a realist; this may 
have been the source of his great 
power. In an age like our own when 
too many wish to appear as both 
idealist and realist, there is a ter- 
rible hazard that in a crisis many 
will prove to be neither. 


A Salute 
To Elmer Davis 


LOUIS M. LYONS 


on’T Let THEM Scare You: THE Lire 
AND Times OF E_mer Davis, by Roger 
Burlingame. Lippincott. $5.95. 


Though Elmer Davis has been dead 
three years, his words come _ back 
timely and timeless. He sounds 
absolutely contemporary in a 1953 
speech announcing that what 
the local enemies of freedom are 
against “is no particular administra- 
tion but government itself, and 
they are continually trying to weak- 
en its power.” At a time that would 
seem to call “for as high a degree 
of national unity as is possible in a 
democracy . . . instead . . . we have 
a good many citizens who seem to 
think that the enemy is their fellow 
citizens who disagree with them, 
rather than somebody abroad. . .” 

McCarthyism waned, and Elmer 
Davis's unterrified resistance was a 
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Journal of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences 


has an 
audience of 
over 20,000 


WHY? 


Here are some of the reasons: 
“Each issue draws together a bril- 
liant covey of thinkers to debate in 


print a monumental subject.” 
says Newsweek 


“Nothing over here can compare 
with the excellent periodical DZ- 


DALUS.” 
says the London Observer 


“A special [Fall 1960] issue of DZ- 
DALUS on arms is now considered 
here as the most authoritative work 


on the subject.” 
says the New York Times from Washington 


“Among the serious periodicals of 
general interest in this country, 
DZZDALUS stands easily at the 
top.” 

4 says Henri Peyre 


“A most interesting and lively mag- 
azine. All congratulations.” 
says Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


INVITATION: Join the growing cir- 
cle of discriminating subscribers who 
turn to DAZDALUS to keep up with 
the best new thinking in America’s 
intellectual community. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


The Summer Issue examines in detail 


EVOLUTION 
AND MAN’S PROGRESS 


Partial Contents 


JAMES F. CROW: Mechanisms and 
Trends in Human Evolution 
HERMANN J. MULLER: Should We 
Weaken or Strengthen Our Ge- 
netic Heritage? 
a e 

B. F. SKINNER: The Design of Cul- 
tures 

HENRY A. MURRAY: Unprecedented 
Evolutions 

JULIAN H. STEWARD & DEMITRI B. 
SHIMKIN: Some Mechanisms of 
Sociocultural Evolution 

WALTER A. ROSENBLITH: On Some 
Social Consequences of Scientific 
and Technological Change 

—and other articles. 
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THE GERMAN MIND 


By William Bossenbrook. THE GERMAN 
MIND explores the cultural role of Germany 
in the development of Europe—from the 
breakdown of the culture of the medieval 
empire to the secularization of German cul- 
ture. Nazi Germany was a somplex of mutu- 
ally exclusive opposites. The brilliant 
achievements of German thought and schol- 
arship suggested by such ames as Einstein 
and Planck, Freud and Max Weber, Jaspers 
and Heidegger, stand in sharp contrast to 
the barbaric atavism of the Nazis. 
September. Illustrated. 500 pages. $10.00 


THE POLITICAL WORLD OF 
AMERICAN ZIONISM 
By Samuel Halperin. This is a study of the 
formation of public opinion and political 
action. Professor Halperin is concerned with 
interacting individuals sharing an interest 
in the establishment of a Jewish state in 
Palestine, and with their claims upon other 
groups in American society. 
August. About 400 pages. About $6.50 


MERRILY WE SING 

105 Polish Folk Songs 
By Harriet Pawlowska with an analysis of 
the music by Grace L. Engel. The words—in 
Polish and English—and music appear with 
an analysis of the music and a history of 
many of the songs. 

May. 272 pages. $8.50 


INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS IN 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


By Bernard Goodman 
June. $7.00 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON'S 
PAY BOOK 


By E. P. Panagopoulos 
June. Paperbound. $3.00 


For the Civil War buff— 


EDUCATION IN VIOLENCE: The Life 
of George H. Thomas and the History of the 
Army of the Cumberland. 


By Francis McKinney 
Maps and photographs. June. $9.50 


FATHER ABRAHAM'S CHILDREN 


By Frank B. Woodford 
Published. $6.50 
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factor in halting its destructive 
course. But immunity was not 
achieved when the virus had run its 
course. The infection spreads again, 
and again too many are scared to 
think out loud where they may be 
heard and smeared to the detriment, 
if not destruction, of careers. Again 
it needs to be said with’ the clarity 
and confidence of Elmer Davis that 
“This republic was not established 
by cowards; and cowards will not 
‘preserve it.” 

His biographer has caught the 
conviction and candor of Elmer 
Davis's plain speaking, his searching 
insight into the fogs and frustra- 
tions of the public scene it was his 
business to survey, and his sinewy 
style. To reread the essence of El- 
mer Davis is almost to hear again 
that flat Indiana voice, calm and 
contained whatever the pressure 
and confusion of the newsroom, 
measuring out the gist of the news 
in five minutes that told more and 
made more sense of what it had to 
tell than any other voice was ever 
able to do in three times as long. 


ae was the first word for 
Elmer Davis. But also he was a 
master craftsman. It was not an ac- 
cident that he became the greatest 
reporter of his time, or that when 
summoned in a world crisis to a 
new role as broadcaster, in his fifti- 
eth year, he immediately became a 
national voice to whom millions 
turned for clarity and sense in the 
confusions of the times. 

The voice came naturally to him, 
right out of gravelly southern In- 
diana. Aurora was an_ undistin- 
guished riverbank town on the Ohio 
when Elmer Davis was born there in 
1890. His father was a cashier in the 
bank and active in the Baptist 
Church. His mother and aunt, 
daughters of an 1848 German immi- 
grant, had both taught in the high 
school where Elmer prepared for 
Franklin College in another small 
Indiana town. Latin and Greek 
were at the core of the curriculum 
and a factor in Davis’s style. Forty 
years later a professor of Greek was 
urging his classes to listen to Davis's 
broadcasts for “his masterly use of 
connectives” 

He was college editor and wrote 
plays. He was a top student and 
won a Rhodes scholarship; so in 
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1910 he took his Indiana twang to 
Oxford, companion of Christopher 
Morley and John Crowe Ransom. 
There he took his Greats in Greek 
for an Oxford degree. He got in a 
summer of travel in the Balkans 
before coming home. He knew then 
what he wanted to do—write. He set 
out for New York to free-lance. His 
start was mitigated by a ten-dollar-a- 
week editorship of a magazine called 
Adventure and further eased a year 
later by a reporter's job on the New 
York Times. 

He had ten years on the Times 
of active reporting, which ranged 
from Billy Sunday’s revivals to the 
Ford Peace Ship. But he was writing 
before he began reporting and he 
kept on writing, both fiction and 
topical articles. His most notable 
reporting was itself fiction. Davis's 
chief distinction on the Times came 
from his invention of an old-fash- 
ioned character, Godfrey G. Gloom, 
whose salty comments on the 1920 
conventions proved more interesting 
than the nominations of that inaus- 
picious year. Davis then wrote the 
History of the New York Times for 
its seventieth anniversary year, 1921. 
By this time he had two novels un- 
der his belt, and in 1923 he left the 
newsroom to turn again to free- 
lancing. 

But his magazine work, much of 
it in Harper’s, was reporting of the 
broadest gauge, on the national and 
world scene. It took him abroad, 
and he was in Europe when Hitler 
moved into the Rhineland; he then 
reported for Harper’s on the rape of 
Czechoslovakia and the background 
of Munich. 

So it was natural for CBS to call 
on Elmer Davis for a pinch-hitting 
job at the microphone when the 
opening of the Second World War 
caught the network with its senten- 
tious radio star, H. V. Kaltenborn, 
in Europe. That emergency job 
found Elmer Davis with the back- 
ground knowledge, the competence, 
the maturity, and the style to regis- 
ter immediately as a man in com- 
mand of the situation. CBS quickly 
made him a fixture, and his news 
summary at five minutes of nine be- 
came a national habit. No one else 
on the air put so much meaning 
into a sentence, so much weiglhit 
into a word, so much suggestion in- 
to an inflection. There was noth 
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ing casual about a Davis broadcast. 
He wrote it with a sculptor’s care 
at home, to an exactly measured 
number of lines. Then he got early 
to the studio for a final check of 
the late news. If this required an 
addition, he carved out the requisite 
number of lines to insert a tightly 
condensed statement. 

But before he began to write, he 
had spent half the day reporting. 
Nobody prepared the “news pack- 
age” for a Davis broadcast. He 
wrote his own. As much as possible 
he wrote from firsthand reporting. 
He attended the press conference or 
the Congressional hearing himself. 
Even in handling news that came 
off the wire, he was his own report- 
er. He didn’t tear off the ticker bul- 
letin and edit it down. He read it 
from the machine, penciled his own 
brief note on it, then sat down and 
wrote the sentences required. Thus 
his report in every word was Elmer 
Davis himself. He had assimilated 
it all. It was as concise, informed, 
and clear a statement as journalism 
of any form ever produced in his 
time. His was the broadcast Ed 
Murrow listened to in London in 
1940 to get the whole sense of the 
news. 

Everything of his life went into 
this—his Midwestern small-town 
background where he grew up on 
the Bible and the ancient world, his 
travel, his ceaseless reading, writing, 
digesting, and analyzing, and his 
unstudied but disciplined art with 
words—to make each do its share of 
the work of each sentence. 


HE WAR cut off these broad- 

casts. President Roosevelt then 
reached for Elmer Davis, as natural- 
ly as CBS had done in 1939, to take 
on the job of informing the nation 
on the war. For three awful years 
Elmer Davis fought with the mili- 
tary bureaucracies to get news out, 
while fighting a rear-guard action 
with bitter-end congressmen who 
were sniping and slashing at his Of- 
fice of War Information. Adminis- 
tration was not his bent. He was not 
an organization man. He could have 
done more by staying on his own 
job of analyzing the news. What 
he contributed to the government's 
confused dilemma of news and prop- 
aganda, separate or mixed, was the 
clarity of his own convictions and 
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The Judicial Decision 
Towetd © Theory of Lope Svctification. Githame &. Wastestebal. An 
unusually lucid analysis and evaluation of the possible procedures 


which courts might use to justify their decisions, with comparisons be- 
tween‘justification in the law and justification in ethics. 


THE TRAGEDY OF 


the Chinese Revolution 


Second Revised Edition. Harow R. Isaacs. A new edition of a book 
that has been called a “classic work on the early years of Chinese 
Communism.” —THe NEw York Times; “One of the few books which de- 
serve the adjective indispensable.""—PACIFIC AFFAIRS. 


TELEVISION IN 


the Lives of Our Children 


Wisur Scuramm, Jack Lyte, Eowin B. Parker. “A fascinating, compre- 
hensive, provocative volume.”—sATuRDAY REVIEW. “The most sober and 
critical evaluation of television yet produced.”—science. “An illumi- 
nating volume noteworthy. for its completeness, balance, and helpful- 
ness to parent, teacher, and broadcaster alike.” —THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
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$7.50 


$6.00 


At your bookstore 
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ANY BOOK 


No matter how old or how long out-of- 
print located by expert staff. “Name the 
book—we’ll find it.” Fiction or non-fiction. 
All authors, subjects. Free search—courte- 
ous service—no obligation to buy. 
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“On May 21 the Congolese government 
threatened to disregard its agreements 
with the United Nations if Rajeshwar 
Dayal were sent.back to the Congo as 
Dag Hammarskjold’s agent. The act- 
ing head of the UN in the Congo 
promptly visited the Kasavubu forces to 
promise that Dayal would be kept on a 
short leash, elsewhere. If the great and 
powerful Congo succeeds in defending 
its position yep the UN, is there rea- 
son to hope that the 

weaker nations, like 
ourselves, will be 
similarly inspired?" 


From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. P-9, 
150 E.35 St., NewYork 
16, N.Y., for free copy. 








WILL THERE BE 
A FOURTH REICH? 


Do you know that... 


S over 40,000 German youths belong 
to para-military groups? 
S there may be an underground ring, 
operating with the tacit co-operation 
ot Gena authorities, to help,ex-Nazis 
escape trial and arrest? 


as many as 685 anti-Semitic inci- 
dents have been officially recorded in 
one month alone? 


These are the smoldering remains of 
Hitler’s Germany that could ignite at 
the least provocation. 

Now you can read the meticulously 
researched new book that reveals the 
growing Nazi and neo-Nazi influences 
in West German government, business, 
education, and communications. 

By the news editor of Overseas Weekly 
che recently uncovered Major General 
Edwin A. Walker’s alleged attempt to 
indoctrinate American troops in the 
principles of the John Birch Society. 


SCHIZOPHRENIC GERMANY 
by John Dornberg 
$4.95 at your bookstore 
The Macmillan €. 
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the force of his own character. Prob- 
ably nobody could have done more 
or better, even though in the 
clutches of harassment he seems at 
times to have fired the wrong peo- 
ple, those whose convictions were 
most like his own, much as Henry 
Wallace had done a decade before, 
when head-on collisions in crises al- 
ways found the liberals expendable. 

From hindsight, it is clear that 
Elmer Davis should have stayed 
free during the war. His weapons 
were his own words, which had now 
largely to be spent in guerrilla 
warfare with jealous and secretive 
government agencies. The admin- 
istration could have done with 
smaller-bore artillery, leaving El- 
mer Davis his full scope. 


H* RETURN to the air was with 
ABC, in a longer period of 
“news analysis” that freed him from 
the CBS limitation to objective re- 
porting. His biographer says Davis 
distrusted the whole idea of ob- 
jective reporting. “It inevitably 
omitted an element of depth which 
kept it from telling the whole, three- 
dimensional truth.” Probably what 
Davis resented was the sterility into 
which “objective” reporting had 
fallen in its failure to explore the 
surface fact, and especially the timid- 
ity with which it was applied in 
broadcasting. There has been a de- 
velopment of depth since 1945, 
though not enough. McCarthyism 
was to trap the press in its self-lim- 
iting “objectivity” and force it to 
look behind the quoted “fact.” But 
ABC gave Elmer Davis his head. 

The era of investigations set in, 
and the air was soon full of dead 
cats. Davis took his stand on the his- 
toric right of Americans and their 
feeling for fair play and horse sense. 
“I see no sign of such peril to the 
republic today that we need to 
throw away the Constitution in 
order to save it,” he said. (President 
Kennedy said much the same thing 
in his speech to the publishers this 
spring.) When McCarthy attained 
the headlines in 1950 with his 
charges of 205 or 81 or 57, or anyway 
five, Communists in the State De- 
partment, Elmer Davis stood in the 
breach, defending nightly the Con- 
stitutional rights of Americans. 
Roger Burlingame brings back this 
epic in its heroic proportions. 
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A Priest’s 


Return 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


HE Epce or SapNess, by Edwin O’Con- 
nor. A tlantic-Little, Brown. $5. 


" What kept The Last Hurrah from 


being a maudlin book was the fact 
that the eccentric Boston Irish 
characters who peopled it were 
never permitted to run away with 
it. The novel never depended on 
dialect; no matter how garrulous 
the speakers, they were never vaude- 
ville Irishmen; no matter how 
richly comic they were, the author 
never forgot their background of 
remembered hardship. What was 
specifically Boston Irish was im- 
portant to him, and to the reader, 
but only in so far as he made it 
serve the novelist’s purpose of throw- 
ing a little more light on man’s 
condition. The Edge of Sadness is 
still about the Boston Irish, but it 
is as if Mr. O'Connor, grown in 
confidence and in artistry, now feels 
free to go straight to the heart of 
his story without recourse to set 
pieces of extravagant comedy; his 
wit is quieter now, his touch is 
more sure; and he produces the 


,people he knows so well without 


pasting labels on them. This is a 
deeper novel than the other. 


T is a middle-aged priest who tells 
the story of the Carmody family, 
and he maintains that it is their 
story, not his. He is wrong, for when 
a man is fascinated by a family and 
its affairs, he may think that he is 
only watching it and telling about 
it, amused or saddened by it, but 
he cannot escape involvement, and 
the family’s fortunes will be his 
own. It is in him rather than in 
the family he observes that the 
greatest changes will occur. One can 
never live other people’s lives; but 
one cannot live one’s own, in any 
fullness, unless the lives of others 
finally come to count for the most. 
The exemplification of this truth 
constitutes the theme of this mov- 
ing novel. 

After years of separateness, during 


which he viewed all human activi. 
ties, including his own, as if they 
were taking place at an immense 
distance, the narrator, Father Hugh 
Kennedy, returns to live in com. 
munion with mankind. He had been 
a popular young priest, busy, far too 
busy, with good works. Then his 
father died. He started drinking 
quietly, and then not so quietly; he 
was sent out West for a cure. After 
four years he returned. This is 
when the story starts. 

The Edge of Sadness is not a 
French novel by a Bernanos or 
Mauriac: no demons attack Father 
Hugh; there is no debate about 
God's existence and no despair; this 
priest says his Mass, he prays—with 
difficulty, but he prays. There is 
nothing more dramatic than the 
fact that the only man he loved was 
his father, and in consequence there 
was the separateness. The Carmody 
family, which finally breaks down 
the walls that close him in, is not 
tormented in the fashion of the 
French Catholic novels by varied 
and dramatic lusts: the old man 
who heads it has done nothing 
worse than get very rich by being 
hard on the poor. He tyrannizes his 
family. These are respectable peo- 
ple. They also are found to be quite 
unhappy people as, little by little, 
one Carmody or another reveals his 
troubles to Father Hugh—they all 
spring from the absence of love. In 
this, again, the matter of religion 
does not enter; it is not because he 
is a priest that the Carmodys turn 
to him. The absorbing interest in 
this relationship, in this breaking 
down of their separateness and of 
his, consists precisely in the fact that 
this is a secular and not a religious 
novel. 

Of course what gives it depth is 
the author’s awareness that these 
people live beneath the eye of God. 
The truth is simply that all lives 
are of considerably more interest 
when they are related to a system, 
any system, that provides a stand- 
ard of immensity against which to 
measure them. The system can be 
Thomas Hardy’s, somber and dis- 
heartening, in which man is despair- 
ingly alone beneath the stars. It can 
also be—why not?—the poetics of 
Christianity. That is the system Mr. 
O’Connor employs and it works 
quite well. 
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Peter Helck has put a lot of nostalgia into this painting. 
There’s the model of his beloved “Old 16.” Peter owns the 
actual car—the huge Locomobile racer that won the 1908 
Vanderbilt Cup. That’s a replica ofthe Cup next to the 
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